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16 d., Dec. 26, 1847. x. Nathan, Jan. 8,17638, d. a 86 yr. 9m. 28 d. 
Novy. 6, 1849. His wife Molly d. a. 79 yr.6 m.15 d., Jan. 6, 1846. 
[ Widow Rachel Upham d. in D. Oct. 29, 1860, a. 90 yr. 6 m. 24 d.] 
47. Ivory Urnam, of Killingly, Conn. Had a tract of land there 
given him by his father’s will. Wife Tabitha .... Issue:1. Ivory, 
bapt. Oct. 4, 1724, at Reading, m. in Beverly July 2, 1752, Mary Has- 
kol. Samuel, bapt. June 19, 1726 ? m. in Dudley Nov. 7, 1750, Easter 
Coburn. ? Abigail, of Killingly, published in Dudley, Wm. Coburn, 
Feb. 17,1759. Perhaps of this family. Jonathan Upham, of Thompson, 
m. in Dudley May 19, 1789, to Molly Whitney. 

52. RicHarp Upuam, of Reading, &c. Ist wife, Elizabeth .... 
d. June 7, 1756, in 85th yr. He with wife Elizabeth deeded land in 
1759. Richard Upham’s wife Elizabeth, of Onslow, Nova Scotia, was 
heir of Putnam estate in 1773, per co. Essex deed, with Wm. and Caleb 
Putnam. [It is supposed that Lydia Damon, whose first husband was 
Bancroft, and gave by her will to dau. Abigail Upham in 1779, was 
related here.] Issue: 1. Child, d.a.1, Oct., 1740; Richard, bapt. June 
29, 1741, d. Dec., 1743; Elizabeth, b. Oct. 9 (bapt. 11), 1741; Rich- 
ard, bapt. Dec. 25, 1743, d. early ; Luke, b. Oct. 25 (bapt. Nov. 2), 
1746 ; Abigail, bapt. April 9, 1749; Aaron, b. March 25, 1750, d. 
May, 1750; Nathan, b. July 25 (bapt. 26),1752; Richard, bapt. May 
28, 1758 ; x. Mary, bapt. April 5, 1761. Mr. W.was of Boston, 
1758. 

59. Patneas Upnam, of Malden, blacksmith. Wife Hannah Waite, 
m. 1730, who m. 2d, Israel Cook 1744-5, of Boston. Mr. U. d. 1738. 
Issue: 1. Phineas, 1732, d. 1736 ; Hannah, 1734, m. March 12, 1752, 
John Haskins, of Boston ; Phineas, 1736-7. tv: Child, posthumous. 

60. Trimoray Upnam, of Saugus, weaver. Wife Mary Cheever. Issue: 
I. Lydia, d.; Lydia, m. 1, Benj. Grover, Nov. 11, 1767; 2d, Eleazer 
Richardson, his 3d wife. Jsssz (188); Timothy (189); Mary, d.; 
Mary, m. A. Boardman, Jr. Nov. 7, 1780; Jabez, of 8. Carolina, 
blacksmith, m. Sally Hill, dau. of Thomas, of Malden, March 10, 1786. 
She m. 2d, Wm. Oliver, March 10, 1806. vu. Rebecca, m. Dr. 
Hawks, of Lancaster. Issue: Rebecca, wife of Ezekiel Upham. 


64. Japez Urnam, of Brookfield, physician. Wife.... Issue: 
1. James, of New Brunswick, was in the army; Edward, of North- 
ampton, lawyer, d. April, 1807. Wife Mary .... Issue: Mary, 


d. a. 63, March 9, 1859, and Catharine, of Cambridge, 1867 ; Jabez, 
soldier in the army, d. at Hampton, N. B. 1820, widow Bethia, d. a. 
81, 1834 ; Phineas (197) ; Joshua (198) ; Sarah, m. Francis Foxcroft ; 
daughter, m. a Barnard. Issue: Rey. C. F. Barnarp. Nathan Rich- 
ardson, m. in Brookfield, Tamzen Upham, Feb. 16, 1774. 

65. Amos Urnam, of Malden, member of the church, May 1, 1770. 
Wife Lois Green, m. March 10, 1740-41. Hed. Jan. 23, 1786.. She 
d. a. 90, Sept. 20, 1811. Issue: 1. Amos (202), 1741, bapt. Dec. 6; 
William (203); Phineas (204), 1744; Lois, 1745-6 ; Ezra, m. Sally 
Watts, dau. of Samuel, of Chelsea, Aug. 15,1782. Shed.-a. 38, May 
24,1796. Gravestone in Malden. Hannah, 1748, d. early. vu. Mar- 
tha, m. Sam’! Tufts, 3d, of Medford, May 29, 1781, and hada large 
family. 

68. Jacop Upnam, of Malden, weaver. Wife Rebecca Burnap, m. 
in Reading, Jan. 19, 1747-8. His admn. 1776. Her will proved 
1779. Issue: 1. Rebecca, bapt. Dec. 4, 1748, d. 1749; Sarah, bapt. 
* Vou, XXIII, 4 
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March 18, 1753, d. a. 5 mo., June, 1753 ; Sarah, bapt. July 16, 1754; 
Mary, bapt. May 8, 1757, m. April 4, 1780, Wm. Tarbox ; Tamzen, 
bapt. Aug. 26,1759 ; Ruth, b. Jan. 18,1763. vu. Jacob, b. May 16, 
1766, m. Sarah Batt, Nov. 17, 1791. 

69. Epwarp Urnam, grad. H. 0. 1734, Baptist minister at Newport 
till 1771. Wife Sarah Leonard, m. March, 1740. Hed. at W. Spring- 
field, Oct. 5, 1797. Issue: 1. Son, d. early ; Mary, m. James Wade, 
son of Samuel and Martha (Upham) Wade (see No. 19). Four more 
children. 

76. Cates Upnam, grad. H. C. 1744, Congregational minister at 
Truro. Wife Priscilla Allen, dau. of Rev. Benj. Allen, of Falmouth, 
m. April 21,1755. She d. in 68th yr., Jan.,1785. Hed. a. 63, April 
9,1786. Issue: 1. BenjaminA., b. Feb. 5,1756, grad. H. C. 1776, served 
in the army, d. prior to 1799; daughter, m. 1771, Rev. Enos Hitch- 
cock. 


EARLY SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Communicated by Cart. GrorGE HENRY PREBLE, U.S. N.] 


Unpovustepiy the first vessel of size sufficient to navigate the ocean, 
launched from the shores of New-England, was ‘‘a faire pinnace of 
thirty tons,’’ called the Vireinta, which, according to Strachey, was 
built by the Popham colony at the mouth of the Kennebec in 1607, 
thirteen years before the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, and 
which made a successful voyage across the Atlantic the same year. 

Twenty-four years after this, on the 4th of July, 1631, was launched 
the Buessine or tHe Bay, the first vessel built in the colony of Ply- 
mouth. This vessel was built on what is now known as the Ten Hills 
farm at Medford, on the Mystic river, and a few years since the iden- 
tical ways from which she was launched were still standing, and in 
a fair state of preservation, She was built of locust timber cut up on 
the farm. She was converted intvu a cruiser against pirates, and 
therefore may lay claim to the honor of having been the first American 
vessel of war. All the ships built at Medford, owing to the bend of 
the Mystic river, are obliged to pass within pistol shot of the place 
where this vessel was built and where the old ways are. They should 
salute with their flags in passing this cradle of American shipbuilding. 

Ten years later, viz., Jan. 24, 1641, Edward Bangs launched at 
Plymouth a bark of 40 or 50 tons, estimated to cost £200, and which 
is recorded as the first vessel of size built in that colony. Hence the 
‘‘Blessing of the Bay ’’? must have been of less tonnage. Edward 
Bangs contributed one-sixteenth to the cost of this vessel. 

The importance of ship-building to the colony, immediately follow- 
ing the launch of Bangs’s vessel, received the attention of the pilgrim 
fathers, and accordingly on the 4th of October, 1641, the same year 
that witnessed her launch, we find them enacting the following law : 
‘‘ Whereas the building of ships is a business of great importance for 
the common good, and therefore suitable care ought to be taken that 
it be well performed, according to the commendable course of 
England and other places; It is therefore ordered by this court and 
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the authority thereof; that when any ship is to be built within this 
jurisdiction, or any vessel above thirty tons, the owner, or builder in 
his absence, shall before they begin to plank, repair to the governor 
or deputy governor, or any two magistrates, upon the penalty of ten 
pounds, who shall appoint some able man to survey the work and 
workmen from time to time as is usual in, England, and the same so 
appointed shall have such liberty and power as belongs to his office. 

‘‘ And if any ship carpenter shall not, upon his advice, reform and 
amend any thing which he shall find to be amiss, then upon complaint 
to the governor or deputy governor, or any two magistrates, they 
shall appoint two of the most sufficient ship carpenters of this juris- 
diction, and shall authorize them from time to time, as need shall 
require, to take view of every such ship and all works thereto belong- 
ing, and see that it be performed and carried on according to the 
rules of their art. 

‘And for this end an oath shall be administered to them to be 
faithful and indifferent between the owner and the workman, and their 
charges shall be born by such as shall be found in default. 

‘« And those viewers shall have power to cause any bad timber, or 
other insufficient work or material to be taken out and amended at the 
charge of them through whose default it grows.” 

In May, 16938, another act to the same purpose was published, but 
with its provisions somewhat more particularized and extended, as for 
instance :—“ If the builder, upon the advice .and direction of the sur- 
veyor or surveyors, shall neglect to reform and amend what is judged 
to be defective or amiss in any materials or workmanship,”’ he was to 
“‘ forfeit and pay the sum of five shillings per diem to the use of the 
town where such vessel shall be building until the defects be amended,’’ 
‘‘ unless the justice upon hearing the builder shall see cause to allow 
him some further reasonable time for doing the same.’”’ ‘‘ Andif any 
builder shall bring to and fasten any plank upon any ship or vessel of the 
burden aforesaid, before a warrant of survey, and the surveyors have 
been to view the frame, every builder so offending shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of ten pounds, one moiety thereof to the use of their majesties 
for the support of the government of the province, and contingent 
charges thereof, and the other moiety to him or them that shall inform 
and sue the same by bill, plaint or information in any of their majesties 
courts of record,”’ &c. &c.* 

In 1647, the people of New-Haven, to repair their losses on the 
Delaware, built and freighted a vessel of 150 tons for England, which 
foundered at sea, and was never heard of afterwards, except in the 
following remarkable manner, according to a chronicle of the time :— 
“ After a great thunder storm about an hour before sunset, a ship 
of like dimensions with her canvass and colors abroad appeared i in 
the air coming up the harbor against the wind for the space of an 
hour. Many, says the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, were drawn to behold this 
great work of God, yea! the very children cried out, ‘There is a 
brave ship!’ When so near that a man might hurl a stone on board, 
her main top seemed blown off, then her mizzen top; then her mast- 
ing seemed blown away by the board ; she overset, and so vanished 


1 Ancient Laws and Charter of Massachusetts Bay, published by_order of the General 
Court, ed. of 1814, pp. 189 and 736. mo 
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into a smoky cloud. The vision was given, in the opinion of the be- 
holders, that they might understand the tragic end of the ship and 
their friends.’’ 

These vessels were all ships of size for those days, though they would 
be but the merest cockle-shells of our times. We of the present gen- 
eration cannot realize the little cock boats in which navigators tra- 
versed the ocean between two and three centuries ago. Could the 
navigators of those days revisit the earth, they would be amazed at 
the improvements in the size, construction, comfort and security 
of the ships of our time. * Hume relates that, in 1582, of twelve hun- 
dred and thirty-two vessels belonging to the kingdom of Great-Britain, 
but two hundred and seventeen were over eighty tons burthen. A 
vessel of forty tons, he says, was considered a large vessel, and in 
1587 there were not five vessels in all England whose size exceeded 
200 tons. Only one of the vessels which composed the squadron of 
Columbus, in 1492, had a deck, and the remainder, according to Irving, 
were not superior to the smallest class of modern coasting vessels. 
On his third voyage, when coasting the gulf of Para, Columbus com- 
plained of the size of his ship, it being nearly 100 tons burthen. The 
Mayrt.ower, which in 1620 brought over the Pilgrim fathers, was but 
180 tons, and the Hatr Moon, as the vlie boat in which Hendrick Hud- 
son discovered New-York bay in 1609, was called, was but 80 tons. She 
afterwards went to the East-Indies, and was wrecked on the island of 
Mauritius, on the 6th of March, 1615. 

In 1637, the SoverzigN oF THE Seas was constructed in England, 
and was the largest vessel, whether. merchantman or man-of-war, of 
that date. Her burthen was ‘‘just as many tons as there had been 
years since our blessed Saviour’s incarnation, viz., 1637; and not 
one under or over.’’ She was accidentally destroyed by fire at Chat- 
ham, when undergoing repairs, in 1696. Her kelson was hewn from a 
single tree. She was the naval wonder of her time, though scarcely 
vieing with a moderate sized clipper, and not much over half the 
average tonnage of the ocean steam-ships of the principal ocean lines, 
or of a first rate steam-vessel of war, and only one eleventh the size 
of that modern leviathan, the Great-Hastern, whose tonnage, viz., 
22,500, exceeds the total tonnage of the forty-two vessels composing 
the English navy in 1640. 

In 1636, a twenty ton colony-built-sloop, commanded by John Gal- 
lop, encountered a sloop in Long-Island sound, which had been cap- 
tured from one Oldham by the Indians, and recaptured her. She was 
manned by fourteen Narragansett Indians, ten of whom were either 
killed or drowned. This is the first nautical engagement on the New- 
England coast, of which there is record. 

In 1641, a ship of 800 tons was built by Hugh Peters, of Salem. 
T) oubtless she was armed. 

In 1645, a vessel, or, as she was called, ‘‘a colony ship,’”’ to carry 
14 guns and 30 men, was built at Cambridge, Mass., and sailing for 
the Canaries engaged a Barbary corsair of 20 guns and 70 men for a 
whole day, and beat her off. 

The first American vessel engaged in the slave trade, of which we 
have any record, sailed from Boston for the coast of Guinea in 1645 ; 
having been fitted out by Thomas Keyser and James Smith. The last 
named was a church member. To the credit of the people of Boston, 
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their sense of right revolted at the act. The parties concerned were 
arraigned, and the slaves were ordered to be restored to their native 
country at the public expense. 
In 1676, there had been, according to Hutchinson, constructed in 
een and its vicinity, and then belonged to ports in its neighbor- 
ood :— 

30 vessels of between 100 and 250 tons, 

1 id oe - 50 and 100‘ 

200...‘ a ¢ 30 and 50. 

auus ue rh 6and10 < 


As early as 1629, the New-England company employed five ships 
of respectable size, and most of which were armed, in trade with that 
colony. The Mayriower was one of these, and probably all of them 
were built in the mother country. 

In 1714-17, Massachusetts had 492 vessels, with an aggregate of 
25,406 tons, and employing 3,493 seafaring men. 

In 1789, the ship Massacuusgrrs was built at Germantown, a large 
double-headed promontory*in the town of Quincy, jutting into Boston 
bay, and formerly called Shed’s neck. The Massachusetts was the 
largest ship which at that time had ever been built on this continent; her 
keel being one hundred and sixteen feet in length. She was of nearly 
a thousand tons burthen, pierced for thirty-six guns, of a remarkably 
fine model, and constructed in the most thorough manner. The 
launching of this ship was an event of great importance, and people 
came from all parts of the colony to witness it. It was a day of jubi- 
lee and rejoicing. Hon. Josiah Quincy, in his memoir of Major 
Samuel Shaw, thus refers to this event :—‘‘ On this interesting occa- 
sion, the hills around Germantown and the boats which cover the 
harbor and river were filled with spectators from Boston and the neigh- 
boring country. Both English and French naval commanders, at that 
time visiting Boston in national ships, expressed their admiration of the 
model of this vessel, and it was afterwards pronounced by naval com- 
manders at Batavia and Canton as perfect as the then state of art 
would permit.’’ 

The Massachusetts was built by the direction of Major Shaw, for 
an Kast-India trader, and, with Captain Job Prince as commander, and 
a crew of seventy-five officers and men, with twenty guns mounted, 
proceeded on a voyage to Batavia and Canton, whither she arrived in 
safety notwithstanding the prediction of Moll Pitcher, the famous for- 
tune-teller of Lynn, which was noised abroad, that the ship would be 
lost on the voyage and all hands would perish. She made the pas- 
sage to Batavia in one hundred and fifty-eight days. At Canton, the 
‘‘ Massachusetts’’ was sold to the Danish East-India Company for 
sixty-five thousand dollars.” 


1 The Sailor’s Snug Harbor of Boston, its Origin and Condition. 1860. 
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RECORDS OF THE TOWN OF HARTFORD, CT. 
[Transcribed by Hon. Lucius M. Bo_rwoop, Washington, D. C.] 


Continued from yol. xxii. page 195. 


Wititam Sepewicx, son of Jonathan Sedgwick and Isabell his wife, 
was born Dec. 21", 1717; Jonathan Sedgwick was born April 15", 
1721; [M?] Sedgwick was born March 18", 1723-4; Izabell born the 
same time. Naomi Sedgwick, the daughter of Joseph Sedgwick, was 
born July 19", 1735. 

Sam!" Root, son of Joseph Root and Hannah Root, was born June 
28, 1716; Thankfull Root was born July 15, 1717; Hannah Root was 
born July 13, 1719; Joseph Root was born Jan’ 4", 1720; Mary 
Root was born August 16, 1722 ; Lydia Root was born Octo. 5", 1725; 
Temperance Root was born July 9", 1733. , 

Thankfull Sedgwick was born April 21, 1721. Ruth Sedgwick, 
daught* of Sam" and Ruth Sedgwick, was born Jan’ 22, 1714; Mary 
and Jerusha Sedgwick was born Jan’ 7, 1718-4; Sam" Sedgwick was 
born Jan. 8", 1716-17 ; Dan” Sedgwick was born July 24", 1719. 

Sybill Shepard, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Shepard, was born 
May 13", 1712; Joseph was born Sep‘ 17", 1714; Luther Shepard 
was born Aprill 29", 1719. 3 

Elizabeth Sheldon, daughter of Is* Sheldon and Eliz* his wife, was 
born Nov. 17", 1718; Sarah Sheldon was born May 9", 1721; Isaac 
Sheldon was born Feb” 14", 1723-4. 

Charles Spencer, son of: Disbrow Spencer-and Abigail his wife, was. 
born April 12", 1708; Eldad Spencer was born April 30, 1710. 

Samuel Stanley, son of Samuel Stanley and Ann his wife, was born 
Janik t™ 1730231: 

Nath” Baker, 24 son of Baysey Baker and Hannah his wife, was 
born Sep* 10", 1702; Tim°® Baker was born Jan* 15", 1706-7 ; Thank- 
full Baker was born 31 Jan" 1709-10; Nath" Baker, son of Baysey 
Baker and Hanna his wife, was born Feb. 4", 1696-7; he dyed the 
14™ following; Baysey Baker was born April 4", 1698; dyed June 
24" following; Baysey Baker 24 was born May 10", 1699, dyed May 
4, 1701; Hanna Baker was born Feb. 25, 1704-5, dyed 20" Octo. 
following ; Eben’ Baker was born Decem. 15", 1708, dyed the 31 day 
following; Jeremiah was born June 10, 1712. 

Jane Shepard, the daughter of Thomas Shepard and Jane his wife, 
was born July 20", 1711; Deborah was born Decemb' 18", 1713; Sa- 
rah Shepard was born May 15, 1717. 

Eben’ Smith, son of Phillip Smith and Mary his wife, was born Jan* 
1%, 1706-7 ; Nehem Smith was born July 17", 1709; Hannah Smith 
was born Novem. 20", 1711; Ebenezer Smith, son of Symon Smith 
and Hannah, was born Feb. 8", 1702; Martha Smith was born Sep* 
15", 1704, she dyed May 224, 1706; Elisha Smith, born June 380, 1706 ; 
Jemima Smith, born Decem. 11", 1708; Martha Smith 2%, Feb. 20%, 
1710. 

Abigail Richards, the daughter of Thomas Richards and Abigail his 
ee was born 2¢ day of Feb”, 1721-2; Samuel was born Oct, 22%, 
1726. 
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87 Richard Joanes of Dinder 
88 Robt Martyn of Badcombe husbandm 44 
89 Humfrey Shepheard husbandm 32 
90 John Upham husbandman 35 
91 Joane Martyn 44 
92 Elizabeth Upham 32 
93 John Upham Jun 07 
94 William Grane 12 
95 Sarah Upham 26 
96 Nathaniell Upham 05 
97 Elizabeth Upham 03 
98 Dorss* Richard Wade of Simstuly Cop aged 60 
99 Elizabeth Wade his Wife 6 
100 Dinah his daugh* 22 
101 Henry Lush his srvant aged 17 
102 Andrew Hallett his srvaunt 28 
103 John hoble husbandm 13 
104 Robt Huste husbandm 40 
105 John Woodeooke 2 
106 Rich: Porter husband 3 


John Porter Deputy 
Cleark to Edw: 
Thoroughgood. 


NOTES ON EARLY SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by Capt. GEorGE HENRY PREBLE, U.S.N.] 
Continued from vol. xxiii. page 41. 


AT this time, and in the present confessed general depression of the ship- 
building interest of New-England, consequent upon the disastrous legislation 
of Congress, and over-taxation of almost every material that is used in the 
construction and equipment of anew vessel, it may be interesting to go backa 
couple of centuries and make note of how it was fostered and encouraged 
by our colonial fathers. | 

There is no subject connected with the first century of the history of 
New-England, about which so little is known as of the small vessels em- 
ployed in navigating its waters. Of the small craft employed by our an- 
cestors in their coasting, fishing and trading voyages, our information is 
hardly sufficient even to enable the imagination to represent satisfactorily 
their form and appearance when under sail. We know that they had shallops, 
sloops, pinnaces, barks and ketches; but concerning the masts, spars, rig- 
ging and sails of these vessels, it may be said that we know nothing. 

The ship carpenter who came over to the Plymouth people in 1624, soon 
died, but not until he had built two shallops; one of which was employed 
in the fall of the next year to carry a load of corn on a trading voyage to 
the Kennebec river. She had “a little deck over her amid-ships to keep 
y° corne drie; but y® men were faine to stand it out in all weathers without 
shelter.” The next year, they “tooke one of y° biggest of these shallops 
and sawed her in y® midle, and so lengthened her some 5 or 6 foote; and’ 
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strengthened her timbers, and so builte her up, and laid a deck on her; and 
so made her a conveniente and wholesome vessell, very fitt and comfortable 
for their use, which did them service 7 years after; and they gott her fin- 
ished, and fitted her with sayles and anchors y® ensuing year.” Such were 
the first vessels of the pilgrims.’ | 

In the previous paper I made mention of the “ Virginia,” a fair pinnace of 
thirty tons, built at the mouth of the Kennebec in 1607, as the first vessel 
built in New-England of a size sufficient to cross the Atlantic, which she 
did ;? and “ The Blessing of the Bay,” the first vessel of size built in Ply- 
mouth colony, and launched July 4, 1631. But two years previous, a bark 
“already built in the country” was sent “to bring back the fishermen, and 
such provisions as they had for fishing, &c.” ® 

William Wood, who was in New-England in 1633, in his Wew-Hngland 
Prospect, speaking of Mr. Cradock’s plantation on the Mystic, says: “ Last 
year he had upon the stocks a vessel of 100 tons. That being finished, they 
are to build one of twice her burthen.” 

The ketch was probably what she was before and afterwards—a vessel 
with two masts, having the principal one placed so far aft as to be nearly 
amidships; and the other, a short one almost close to the stern. In the 
early days of navigation, these masts carried lateen sails ; but in the last centu- 
ry, the larger mast had the yards and sails of the foremast of a ship, and the 
smaller was rigged like the mizzen-mast of a bark of the present day. This 
vessel seems to have been a favorite with our New-England ancestors. One 
only sixteen tons burthen cleared from Boston for Virginiain 1661. In 1670 
the shipping of a distinguished Boston merchant, Capt. Peter Oliver, con- 
sisted of the whole or parts of two ships, three shallops and eight catches. 
A few years later the fishing vessels of Salem were called “ catches.” * 

In 1698, Lord Bellomont says : “ Last year I examined the Registers of all 
the vessels in the three provinces of my government; and found there then 
belonged to the town of Boston 25 ships from 100 tons to 800; ships about 
100 tons and under, 88; brigantines, 50; ketches, 13; and sloops, 67; in 
all, 194 vessels. ‘To New-Hampshire at that time 11 ships of good bur- 
then, 5 brigantines, 4 ketches and 4 sloops.” ~ 0 «) (ML beleverd may 
venture to say there are more good vessels belonging to the town of Boston, 
than to all Scotland and Ireland, unless one should reckon the small craft, 
such as herring boats. 

A ship was built in the town of Gloucester as early as 1648, by Mr. 
William Stevens and other ship carpenters, for one Mr. Griffin. Unhappily 
for the credit of some of the workmen, a letter has been preserved, which 
shows that they were guilty of such misdemeanors as required the inter- 
ference of the colonial government, and called forth an order to proceed 
against them with force. 

In the first letter of the Governor and Deputy of the New-England Co. 
for a plantation in Massachusetts Bay, to the Governor and Council for the 


1 Babson’s History of Gloucester, pp. 250, 251. 

2 The records of the Virginia Company mention “ a boat built in the North Colony,” as 
having sailed from Plymouth in England, June 1, 1609, with passengers for Virginia (Neill’s 
‘History of the Virginia Company, p. 30). This is considered by Mr. Neill to be the vessel 
mentioned in the text, and Frederic Kidder, Esq., in his speech, Aug. 29, 1870, at a meeting 
of the Maine Historical Society, in York, Me., concurred in this opinion.—Epiror, 

3 Company’s Letter, Young’s Chronicles, p. 185. 

4 Babson’s History of Gloucester. 

os Pollomont Papers, pp. 790.—See Provincial Papers, New-Hampshire. Yol. ii. Parti. 
1628-1722. 
§ Endicott’s letter to Governor Winthrop. 
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London Plantation in the Massachusetts Bay in New-England, dated 
April 17, 1629, there is mention of many men and various articles of trade 
and use having been sent from London, and among the rest, “ We have 
sent six shipwrights, of whom Robert Moulton is chief. These men’s enter- 
tainment is very chargeable to us; and by agreement it is to be bourne 
two thirds at the charge of the general company, and the other one third is 
to be borne by Mr. Cradock our Governor, and his associates interested in 
a private stock. We hope you will be careful to see them so employed as 
may countervail the charge, desiring you to agree with Mr. Sharp that their 
labor may be employed two thirds for the General Company, and one third 
for Mr. Cradock and his associates; praying you to accommodate said Mr. 
Cradock’s people in all fitting manner as he doth well deserve.” 

In a second letter addressed to Mr. Endicott, under date May 28, 1629, 
and continued to June 3, after informing him that a confirmation of his 
election as Governor has been established in a full court, we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

“The provisions for building ships, as pitch tar, rosin, oakum, old ropes 
for oakum, cordage and sail cloth, in all these ships, with nine firkins and 
five barrels of nails in the ‘ Two Sisters, are two thirds for the company in 
general, and one third for the Governor Mr. Cradock and his partners; as is 
also the charge of one George Farr, now sent over to the six shipwrights 
formerly sent.” It also desires that a store-house may be erected for the 
shipwrights of whom Robert Moulton was principal; that they may be 
assisted by other colonists; that as soon as three shallops are finished, they 
be owned by the preceding bodies, be equipped and perform voyages on their 
account in the proportion just specified. It says, in the language of the court, 
“As our Governor [Matthew Cradock] hath engaged himselfe beyond all 
expectation in this business, not only in his particular, but by great summes 
disbursed for the generall, to supply the wants thereof; soe our desire is, 
that you endeavor to giue all furtherance and friendly accomodacoén to his 
agents and servants.” It adds, “if you send the shipps to fish at the 
Bancks and expect them not to returne again to the plantacon, that then you 
send our Larke that is already built in the country, to bring back our fisher- 
men and such provisions as they have for fishing.” From this it would 
seem that a vessel had been built, most probably at Naumkeag, and that the 
Desire, launched in 1636, was not the first vessel built in the colony as some 
have supposed. It is very likely that Robert Moulton and company erected 
Many a serviceable craft for its watery element, before the timber of the one 
just named was levelledin the forest." In 1638, the ship Desire, Capt. William 
Peirce, returned from the West Indies after a seven-months’ voyage. He 
brought cotton, tobacco and negroes from Providence, and salt from ‘Tortugas. 
The negroes mentioned in this connection were undoubtedly slaves, who seem 
to have been the first imported into the colony. Thus the vessel built at Mar- 
blehead in 1636, of 120 tons, and whose name signified that she was the 
bearer of good to our community and commonwealth, was turned from her 
proper use, even by the best of men, and made the transport of enslaved 
Africans to our soil. I have shown, in the former paper, that the first 
American vessel which engaged in the slave trade sailed from Boston in 
1645, for Guinea, and that the people of Boston ordered the slaves to be 
restored to their native land at the public expense.° 


1 Felt’s Annals of Salem, vol. i. pp. 97-102. 
* Felt’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 230. 
'3 See N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. xxiii. p. 40. 
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About 1640, a pinnace called the “Make Shift,” so called because she 
was built of the wreck of a greater vessel cast away in April of the preceding 
year at the Isle of Sable, was cast away on a ledge of rocks near Long 
Island ; the goods were lost, but the men were saved. ; 

In 1641, Richard Hollingworth, while engaged in building a large vessel 
in Salem, probably the one of 300 tons which Hugh Peters induced some 
of the merchants to have built, was so unfortunate as to have one of his 
workmen, Robert Baker by name, killed, and he was required by the court 
of assistants to pay £10 to the wife and children of the deceased, because 
they thought that sufficient care was not taken to have his tackle strong 
enough.” 

In the summer of 1642, five ships more were built, three at Boston, one 
at Dorchester, and one at Salem. May 15, 1644, two new ships, one of 
250 [tons], built at Cambridge, the other of 200, built at Boston, set 
sail. towards the Canaries laden with pipe staves, fish, ‘&o.t 

Oct. 17, 1646, a ship of 300 tons built at Boston was launched.’ The 
author of "‘New-England’s first Fruits, writing from Boston, Sept. 26, 1642, 
says: “ Besides many boat shallops, hoys, lighters, pinnaces, we are in the 
way of building ships of 100, 200, 300, 400 tons. Five of them are already 
at sea, many more in hand at this present, we being much encouraged herein 
by reason of the plenty and excellence of our timber for that purpose, 
and seeing all the materials will be had there in a short time.”® 

Tn 1644, an order was passed by the general court for the better building 
of vessels, and they offered to incorporate a company who might desire it for 
such business. 

In 1659, Edward Gaskill (Gascoyne), William Giggles or Jeggles. In 
1664, Eleazer Gedney. In 1669, Jonathan Pickering is allowed to build ship- 
ping “next beyond the causeway, at the end of the town,” if he do not in- 
commode the highway, nor hinder cattle from coming to the salt water.’ 

1677, March 28, “ Voated yt Jonathan Pickering hath granted to him a 
convenient parcell of land about Hardie’s Coue for himself and heirs foreuer 
to build vessels upon, and y® selectmen are appointed and impowered to lay 
out y® same, and this to be full satisfaction for y° prejudice done him,” &e. 

Johnson, in his Wonder- Working Providence, writing of this period takes 
notice of the “ good timber for shipping,” to be found in Gloucester, and of 
several vessels that had been built in that town, and mentions “a very suffi- 
cient builder ;” in allusion without doubt to Wm. Stevens, who in 1642-44, 
and again in 1652 and 1659, was one of the principal town officers. A few 
years later, a town regulation declares that “all ship-carpenters that build 
vessels of greater or less burthen, shall pay unto the Town, before the launch- 
ing of any vessel, one shilling a Ton unto such as the Townsman shall appoint; 
or pay, as a delinquent of Town order, ten pence a tree. Neither shall they 
be permitted to import or transport board, planks, clapboards, boates, hoop- 
staves, fire wood, or any Timber, more than other men, but only in building 
vessels in the Town.” ® 

After a lapse of twenty years, the noted shipwright of Gloucester, William 


1 Winthrop’ s Journal, Savage’s ed., vol. ii. p. 24. 
2 Felt’s Annals, vol. ii. Del 8, 

3 Winthrop’s Journal, Savage’s ed., vol. ii. pp. 79. 
4 Ibid, 212. 

id Ibid, 339. 

6 Young’s Chronicles of the First Planters, p. 185, 
7 Felt’s - Annals, p. 179. 

8 Babson’s History of Gloucester, p. 188. 
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Stevens, reappears as the builder of a ship in the town. He may have built 
several during this period; but not till 1661 can any particular instance be 
given. In June of that year, he agreed with “John Brown, for himself and 
Nicholas and John Balbach, of Jarssy, to build 1 new ship of 68 foot long 
by ye keele, and 23 foot broad from outside to outside, and 94 foot in ye 
hold under ye beam; with two decks, forecastle, quarter-deck; ye deck 
from ye mainmast to ye forecastle to be 5 foot high, with a fall at ye fore- 
castle 15 inches, and a raise at ye mainmast to ye quarter deck of 6 inches. 
The great cabin to be 6 foot high. The sd Stevens to be paid the sum of 
£3. 58. for every tunn of the said ships burthen.” Fora part of his pay, 
he was to receive “£150 in Muscovadoes Shugar, at 2d. by the pound at 
Barbados.” 

Meprorp.—Governor Winthrop sailed from Cowes, Isle of Wight, on 
Thursday, April 8, 1630. On Saturday, June 12, he reached Boston Bay, 
and on the 17th (celebrated afterwards in our later history for the first great 
struggle of our revolution) records :—‘* Went up Mistick river about 
six miles;” and then next year by a singular coincidence is recorded the 
launch on the banks of the Mystic, at Ten Hills Farm, of Zhe Blessing of the 
Bay, the first vessel of the infant colony. And Aug. 9 :—“'The Governor’s 
bark being of thirty tons, went to sea.” She was built by subscription, and cost, 
it is said, one hundred and forty-five pounds, and her owner said of her, May 
16, 1636: “TI will sell her for one hundred and sixty pounds.” From this in- 
crease of value it is evident she had suffered no deterioration from her five- 
years’ wear. 

The second year (1632) witnessed another vessel built by Mr. Cradock 
on the bank of the Mystic, whose register was a hundred tons. In 1633, a 
ship of two hundred tons was built; and another, the “ Rebecca,” tonnage 
unknown. Mr. Wm. Wood in 1683 writes: “ Mr. Cradock is here at charges 
of building ships. ‘The last year, one was upon the stocks of a hundred 
tons ; that being finished, they are to build twice her burthen.” One of the 
vessels built in Medford or Meadford, of this era, was “six weeks going to 
Virginia.” ” 

There is a tradition, probably founded on fact, that small sloops called 
lighters, fit for river navigation, were built in very early times, at the “ land- 
ing” near “ Rock Hill,” in West Medford. At a later day, one of these 
was built there by Mr. Rhodes, of Boston, and called the Mayflower, in 
honor of the vessel which landed our Pilgrim Fathers on the Rock of Ply- 
mouth. ‘The registers of this small craft, if any ever existed, are lost ; as no 
trace of them can be found in the Custom House records in Boston or those 
of the departments in Washington.’ 

In the former paper was given the substance of a law dated Oct. 4, 1641, 
relating to the building of ships—and May 29, 1644, so important had the 
subject become, the general court proposed the formation of a company of 
ship builders “with power to regulate the building of ships, and to make 
such orders and laws amongst themselves as may conduce to the public 

ood.” | 

As the banks of the Mystic were the cradle of New-England shipbuilding, 
so they have continued to be the nursery up to the present times. In 1846, 
the Rey. A. R. Baker, of Medford, preached a sermon on ship-building, 
which was published, and to which was appended a register of vessels built 


1 Babson’s History of Gloucester, p. 200. 
, Spokes History of Medford, pp. 357-8. 
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in Medford, from the beginning of the century, giving the year of their con- 
struction, their description and names, the yard where built, the names of 
their builders and owners, and residence of the latter, the tonnage of each 
vessel, the total tonnage, and the estimated value of the hull, spars and 
blocks of each, at forty-five dollars per ton. In the History of Medford this 
register is brought down to 1855, with an aggregate of 232,206 tons, at a 
cost as above of $10,449,270. "The greatest number constructed in any 
one yard was one hundred and eighty-five, and in a single year (1845) 
thirty. The first vessel built in Medford after the revolution, was the brig 
Mount Etna of 188 tons, built by T. Magoun, for Melzer Holmes, of Bos- 
ton. The smallest on the list above referred to, was the schooner Fawn, 36 
tons, built in 1835, by George Fuller, for R. B. Forbes, of Boston. The — 
largest, the ship Ocean Express, 2000 tons, built by J. O. Curtis, for Reed 
and Wade, of Boston. The Columbiana, built in 1837, was the first of 600- 
tons, and the Shooting Star, built in 1850, the first clipper. Mr. Thatcher 
Magoun, who built the Mount Etna, may be considered the father of modern 
ship-building in Medford. “ An accident led him one pleasant day, on 
a stroll upon Winter Hill; and standing on one of those mounds of earth 
thrown up by our patriot soldiers, he took a calm survey of Mystic river as the 
tide gave its full outline. At this moment came into his mind the thought 
that here was a good place to build ships. But many things were to be ascer- 
tained about it. How deep is the water at high tide? Are there any rocks 
and shoals in the bed of the stream? Can timber be readily got in the 
neighborhood? ‘These were inquiries which rushed through his young soul, 
and he felt they must be answered. As his eye was searching -river and 
forest, he saw the two masts of a schooner, which was lying at one of the 
wharves in Medford. He immediately started for her. This was his first 
visit to Medford. He reached the schooner ; and his eager question to the 
captain was, ‘ How much water do youdraw?’ Answer, ‘ ten feet.’ ‘ What’s 
your tonnage?’ Ans. ‘one hundred and twenty tons.’ ‘ Do you go up and 
down the river often?’ ‘Yes, I bring wood for this distillery. ‘ Are there 
any large rocks or bad shoals in the bed of the river?’ ‘No, it’s all clear’ 
‘How deep is the water generally at high tide?’ ‘I guess from 18 to 20 feet.’ 
‘Do you think an empty ship of 300 tons could float down the river?’ 
‘Oh yes. After this conversation he silently concluded to make the trial. 
He found affluent and intelligent citizens in Medford, who were ready to aid 
him, but he told them ‘he could not afford to be helped.” Some advised 
his building above the bridge, but after examining the bed of the river at 
low tide by fording and wading, he decided upon a spot below it, where all 
the ships built by him were afterwards constructed. And in 1802 he laid the 
first keel of that fleet of ocean merchant ships, numbering in the next half 
century 175 built at that yard alone, whose sails have whitened every sea 
and bay on the navigable globe.” ? 

In 1813-14, the brigs Rambler, Reindeer, and Abellino, of 317, 381, and 
44 tons, were each built in thirty-six days for privateering ; and in 1815, the. 
brig Avon, of 388 tons, was built in the short space of twenty-six days. In» 
1817, the ship Falcon, of 273 tons, was launched from Mr. Magoun’s yard, and 
is remarkable for being the first vessel built and launched in Medford, with- 
out a daily allowance of ardent spirits to the ship-carpenters. In 1820, two 
brigs, of 162 tons each, the “ Tamahourelaune,” and “Jones,” were built 
by Mr. Magoun, for Mr. Josiah Marshall, and after they were set up, taken 


1 Brooks’s History of Medford, p. 361. 
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down, transported to Boston, and shipped on board the Thaddeus, command- 
ed by Capt. A. Blanchard, of Medford, for the Sandwich Islands, who also 
carried out the first American missionaries.’ 

CHARLESTOWN.—Willoughby had a shipyard in Charlestown, on the site 
of the Fitchburg railroad depot, or in Warren avenue; and was in 1641 
building a ship. The town, to encourage the enterprise, gave him liberty “to 
take timber from the common,” and without “being bound to cut the tops 
of the trees.” ; 

In 1677, a dry dock was built in that town. In 1667, the general court 
offered strong inducements to any one who would make a “ Dry Dock in 
Boston or Charlestown, fit to take in a ship of three hundred tons,” and one 
was, that no others should build one for twenty-one years. ‘The offer was 
renewed in 1668. ‘The work was not done until 1677, when James Russell 
and others built one near Harris’s wharf, a short distance from the Navy 
Yard. It was evidently a great enterprise for the time.’ 

[To be continued.] 


THOMAS BIRD, OF DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, AND 
SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS. 


[Communicated by W1LL1AM B. TRASK, Esq., Boston, Mass. ] 


Tuomas’ Brrp was born in England about the year 1613, in the reign 
of James the First. As to the time of his arrival in this country we are 
not informed. He joined the church in Dorchester in 1642, after its re- 
organization under the distinguished Rev. Richard Mather. He was made 
a bailiff in 1654, and was by occupation a tanner. He lived on what is 
now called Humphreys street. His tan-yard was on the ground nearly 
“dvi a little to the north-east, of the present residence of Thomas 

room, Esq., where a few years ago the yard and pits might have been 
seen. Jonas Humphreys and his son James were also tanners and near neigh- 
bors to Mr. Bird, owning and occupying land at the south end of the above 
named street. Among his cotemporaries in the same respectable and lucra- 
tive business, in the town, were John Glover, John Gornhill and others, as 
also Jeremy Houchin and Henry Bridgham, of Boston, who were formerly 
of Dorchester. : 

Thomas Bird died June 8, 1667, aged 54. His will was proved July 17, 
1667. (See Reg., vol. xvi. p. 161.) 


Appended is a fac-simile of his 
signature to that document. ‘The tad, Be 
inventory of hisestate, taken by Pare 


John Capen, Sen. and Jasper 
Rush, amounted to the large sum in those times, of about one thousand 
pounds. His widow, Ann, died Aug. 21, 1673. They had:— 

2. i. Tuomas, b. May 4, 1640; d. Jan. 30, 1709-10. 


3. ii, Joun, b. March 11, 1641; d. Aug. 2, 1732. 
iii. SamugL, bap. April, 1644. 


1 Brooks’s History of Medford. 
? Frothingham’s History of Charlestown, pp. 144, 182. 
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4. iv. James, b. about 1647; d. Sept. 1, 1723. 
vy. Saran, bap. Aug. 12, 1649; d. April 24, 1669. 
vi. JosePH, died Sept. 26, 1665. 


2. THomas’ ( Zhomas' ), b. May 4, 1640; m. Thankful, dau. of Humphrey 
Atherton, Feb. 2, 1665. He was made freeman, April 18, 1690 ; 
died Jan. 30, 1709-10. She was born in 1644; died April 11, 1719. 
The inventory of his estate, taken by Daniel Preston, James Foster 
and James Blake, was £570.14.5. Among his effects were a Negro 
man servant, valued at £45; a Negro maid servant, at £30; hous- 
ing, orchard, meadow and other lands, £390. 

On the 8th of March, 1710-11, there was an agreement between 
the widow and children of Thomas Bird, late of Dorchester, deceased, 
intestate. The widow releases all her right unto her children, unto 
the housing, lands and other estate of her deceased husband, except 
the right in the dwelling house and other privileges mentioned and 
to her reserved. In consideration the Children agree to pay their © 
Mother the Annual rent of £10, viz., Joseph 52, and each of the 
other children in a just proportion. The Mother freely to enjoy, 
during her life, one third part of all the housing, convenient part of 
the cellar, and liberty of the Oven as she shall have occasion, and the 
little Garden and such part'of the fruit of any of the Fruit Trees on any 
part of the Lands as she desires for her own eating, while growing on 
said ‘Trees, and one third of the moveables, which their Mother may sell 
or Dispose of as her own Comfort if needed by her, otherwise to come 
in a just Division at her decease. That Benjamin Bird, one of the 
sons of the deceased, in Consideration of £470 paid to the rest of the 
Children, shall Enjoy all the housing, Land and Moveable estate of 
our said Deceased Father, except the right of common and undivided 
Lands in the New Grants and the housing and moveables set out to 
our Mother. Signed by Thankful Bird, Joseph Bird, Benjamin 
Bird, Jeremiah Fuller, Jonathan Jones, Sarah Jones, John Clark, 
Isaac Howe, Submit How, Edward White, Patience White, Mary 
Bird and Mercy Bird. 

Thomas and Thankful (Atherton) Bird had :— 

5.i. Josep, b. Oct. 1, 1666; d. March 9, 1711-12. | 

ii. Tuanxrvt, b. Feb. 6, 1667 ; m. 1700, Lieut. Jeremiah Fuller, of Newton. 
She was his third wife ; died 1729 ; she had six children. Mr. Fuller 
had a fourth wife, who died in 1742. He died Dec. 23, 1743, aged 85. 
See Jackson’s MMistory of Newton, 280, and Savage’s Dictionary. 

iii. Saran, b. Oct. 24, 1669; m. Jonathan Jones, April 7, 1709. 

iv. Anne, b. Nov. 8, 1671; m. John Clark, of Newton, April 16,1697. (For 
the names of their six children and their births, see Jackson’s Hist. of 
Newton, page 258, where it is erroneously stated that John Clark, Jr. 
m. Ann Pierce, of Dorchester, instead of Anne Bird. There was no Ann 
Pierce in Dorchester, that we know of, at that date.) 

y.. Txomas, b. Aug. 11, 1673. He was one of the ‘* Canada soldiers,’’ un- 

der the command of Capt. John Withington, of Dorchester, in the 
famed expedition of 1690. Of the seventy-five in that company, forty- 
six, says the Church records, never returned. Thomas Bird was, doubt- 
less, among the lost. In thelist of those who were admitted by the 
general court of Massachusetts, as settlers or grantees into a new 
Township in the county of Worcester, Mass., about January, 1737-8, 
(incorporated in 1765, by the name of Ashburnham), was ‘* Benjamin 
Bird, ju. of Dorchester, in the right of his Vncle, Thomas Bird,” 
See Register, xvi. 148, 149; Hist. of Dorchester, p. 256, . 
‘6. vi. Mary,  b. Jan. 26, 1674. 
7. vii. Supmir, b, May 13, 1678, 
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JUDGES OF PROBATE, COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, MASS. 
1692-1871. 


[Communicated by Hon. W1L1t1AM A. RICHARDSON. ] 


I AVE collected some information about each of these judges, which I 
will furnish at some future time, and hope the publication of this list may call 
out, in the meantime, information which I have not yet been able to obtain. 


1. James Russet, of Charlestown, was appointed June 18, 1692. 

2. Joun Leverett, of Cambridge, was appointed October 238, 1702; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1680. 

3. Francis Foxcrort,’ of Cambridge, was appointed July 8, 1708; con- 
tinued in office, with all other civil officers of the government, by 
proclamation of Governor Burgess, on his accession to the chief 
magistracy November 9, 1715, and re-appointed Dec. 9, 1715. 

4, JoNATHAN Remineton, of Cambridge, appointed September 30, 1725, 
re-appointed July 3, 1729, and July 9, 1731; graduated at Harvard 
in 1696. 

5. SamueL Danrorts, of Cambridge, appointed December 20, 1745, 
re-appointed Nov. 20, 1761; graduated at Harvard in 1715. 

6. Joun Winturop, of Cambridge, appointed September 6, 1775; grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1782. 

7. Ontver Prescott,’ of Groton, appointed between June 10 and 
September 1, 1779, and on the adoption of the constitution of 
the State, re-appointed March 27,1781; graduated at Harvard in 
1750. 

8. James Prescott, of Groton, appointed February 1, 1805; graduated 
at Harvard in 1788. 

9. Samuer P. P. Fay, of Cambridge, appointed May 9, 1821; graduated 
at Harvard in 1798. 

10. Wiriiam A. Ricuarpson, of Lowell (now of Cambridge), was ap- 

pointed Judge of Probate April 7, 1856, and re-appointed “ Judge of 
Probate and Insolvency” May 138, 1858, on the passage of the act 
consolidating the offices of “Judge of Probate” and “Judge of Insol- 
vency,” which went into operation Ug Ist of that year; graduated 
at Harvard in 1843. 


1 In Mr. Washburn’s Judicial History of Massachusetts, the Francis Foxcroft who grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1712, is referred toas the Judge of Probate for Middlesex county. But 
this must be an error, as Judge Foxcroft was appointed in 1708, about the time of the 
graduate’s entering college, and held the office till September 30, 1725, when he asked to be 
dismissed on account of his ‘‘ advanced age and great infirmities of body,” at the time when 
the graduate was about thirty-two years of age. The judge of probate was father of the 
graduate of 1712. 

2 Upon the death of Judge Winthrop in 1779, the council, on the 10th day of June, of 
that year, proceeded to ballot for a judge in his place. The whole number of votes given 
in was fourteen, ‘the greater part of which was for EpMunD TRowBRIDGE, Esq.” This is 
the only case of balloting which I have found. Upon the council’s records there is no 
indication whether he accepted or declined the appointment. His name does not appear 
upon any of the records in the probate office, and it is evident that he never acted. No 
court seems to have been held after the death of Judge Winthrop, till September 1, 1779, 
when OLIVER PREscorTt’s name appears as judge. I can find no nomination of Judge 
Prescott on the council’s records, and no commission of his appointment, till March 27, 
1781, when, upon the adoption of the constitution of the commonw ealth, and the re- -appoint- 
ment of all civil officers of the government, he was appointed and commissioned. He had 
held the office previously since Sept. A. 1779, and was no doubt appointed just before that 
date. There is a hiatus in the records of appointments at the state-house about that time, 
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NOTES ON EARLY SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by Capt. GEorGE HENRY PREBLE, U.S.N.] 


Continued from vol. xxv. page 21. 


ScirvuaTtE.—The ‘first person who conducted the business of Ship- 
building in Scituate harbor with spirit was William James. He com- 
menced about 1646, and dug a dock, into which his vessels were launched, 
and which continues to bear his name. ‘After him Job Otis. conducted the 
business of building and navigation on the same spot, and continued it till 
after 1700. There is a ship-yard on the North River just above the bridge 
on the Plymouth road, which has been improved as such since 1699, when~ 
it was first occupied by Daniel Turner for that purpose. A few rods below 
is a ship-yard first improved by the Barstows in 1690. At the distance of — 
two miles nearly from the North River bridge is the ancient Warton ship- 
yard, used by that family in 1660, and subsequently by the Stetsons, Dela- 
nos, and Fosters. Here the largest ships have been built, and more in 
number than at any other station on the river. A half mile below is the 
ancient ship-yard of Job Randall, used by him about 1690. At Hobart’s 
landing vessels were built by Samuel House as early as 1650, and soon 
after by Thomas Nichols; then by Israel Hobart in 1677. Here the ship 
Columbia, which gave name to Columbia River on the west coast of the 
United States, was built. Many of the whale ships which have been employed 
the last. century by the people of New-Bedford and Nantucket were 
built in Scituate harbor. In 1812, William Delano built a merchantman 
of nearly 500 tons. . . 

The North River was celebrated for its ship-building in the early annals 
of the colonies, and held its ascendancy until about thirty years since. It 
has been famous for its education of shipwrights, who have emigrated 
and established their business along the whole coast, from New-York to 
Maine.’ 

Ipswich AND Essrex.—March 19, 1668. “One acre of ground near 
Mr. Cogswell’s farm was granted to the inhabitants of Ipswich ‘for a yard 
to build vessels, for the use of the inhabitants, and to employ workmen to 
that end.” This land was in Chebacco.” 

March 20, 1734. Thomas Lord was granted land near William Hunt’s, 
on the south side of the river, for aship-yard. ‘There is a tradition that the 
first square-sterned vessel built in Ipswich, was built on Treadwell’s Island, 
one hundred and fifty years since. 

1676. Edward Randolph, writing home to England, mentions Ipswich 
as a place of ship-building. 

Previous to 1820, nothing but pink-stern boats were made,’ and took the 
name of Chebacco boats, from being built in the parish of that name in Ips- - 
wich, now the town of Essex. ‘Tradition says the first Chebacco boat was 
built by a Burnham in the garret of an ancient house, and that the garret 
window had to be cut away before they could launch her. An aged man, 
Parker Burnham, says that he distinctly remembers hearing, when a child, 


1 Deane’s History of Scituate, 1831. 
2 Felt’s History of Ipswich, p. 99, and Crowell’s History of Essex, p. 61. 
3 Felt’s History of Ipswich, Salem and Hamilton, 1834, pp. 99, 100. 
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about 1770, his grandfather, then very aged, relate this fact to his father. 
This grandparent was born about 1690. He had probably himself received 
the fact from parental or ancestral lips. Another part of the traditional 
account of this first boat is, that the summer after she was built, a man and 
boy (Burnham, of course, as she was built by one of that name), went in 
her to Dameris cove, about one hundred and twenty miles, for a fare of fish.” 

It was not until the early part of the nineteenth century that ship-build- 
ing began to be of any considerable importance in Chebacco or Essex. Even 
then it was confined almost entirely to the construction of “standing room,” 
“pink-stern ” boats of 10 or 12 tons burthen. These Chebacco boats had 
two masts but no bowsprits. They were decked over, with the exception of 
a space in the middle, where were two rooms across the boat nearly to the 
sides, for the crew to stand while fishing. In rough weather these rooms 
were covered with hatches. The deck had no railing. The stern was sharp 
like the bow.” 

The building-yards were then for the most part near the dwellings of the 
builders, in some instances not more than twenty feet from the front door, 
and some of the yards were more than a mile from the river. The vessels 
when completed were loaded on two pair of wheels, with string pieces one on 
each side to keep them steady and upright. When hauled to the launching 
place the wheels were run into the river until the vessel was water-borne, and 
then she unloaded herself. The largest vessel hauled and launched in this 
way was one of fifty-five tons. These yards were gradually given up as 
the demand for larger vessels increased, and “boat haulings” went out of 
vogue about 1835. 

The last pink-stern vessel was one of 35 tons, built in 1844 by Ebenezer 
Burnham. ; 

The first square-stern vessel was built by Parker Burnham, Ist. The 
largest vessel ever built in, Essex, was the ship Ann Maria of 510 tons, in 
1842. In 1856-7, Aaron Burnham, 2d, built twenty-two vessels in twenty- 
two months. ‘The shortest time in which a vessel was entirely built, was 
one month.® 


RowieEy.—Ship-building was first carried on in Rowley by Duncan 
Stewart and Sons, who came from Newbury to Rowley as early as 1680, 
and perhaps sooner. This Duncan Stewart died in 1717, at the age of one 
hundred years. Previous to his death, he and his sons sold out all their in- 
terest in the ship-yard, stock, tools, &c., to one Edward Saunders, a young 
man of Scituate. He carried on the business many years, married in Row- 
ley, and had six sons, most of whom were brought up to the business of 
ship-building. Of late years but few vessels have been built in the place, 
and these have been mostly small fishing-craft of from 30 to 50 tons bur- 
then; and most of them have been built near the residence of the under- 
takers, and, when finished, drawn to the river, a distance of about a mile on 
an average. ‘The largest vessel ever built in the place, that was drawn by 
oxen, was one of ninety tons, built by Capt. Nathaniel Perley upon Rowley 
Common, and near his dwelling-house. This vessel was drawn a distance of 
one mile and a half to the river, by more than one hundred yoke of oxen. She 
was called the “ Country’s Wonder,” and was the largest vessel known to 
have been built in the county at so great a distance from the water.* 


GLovcestTEeR.—A current tradition of Gloucester, Mass., relates to the 


1 Felt’s Ipswich, &c., p. 345. 3 Crowell’s History of Essex. 
2 Crowell’s History of Essex, 1868, pp. 61-2. 4 Gage’s History of Rowley, 1840, 
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' origin of the schooner, and abundant evidence, of both positive and negative 
kind, confirms the story. Dr. Moses Prince, brother of the annalist, writ- 
ing from Gloucester Sept. 25, 1721, ‘says: “Went to see Capt. Robinson’s 
lady, &c. This gentleman was the first contriver of schooners, and built 
the first of that sort about eight years ago; and the use that is now made of 
them, being so much known, has convinced the world of their conveniency 
beyond other vessels, and shows how mankind is obliged to this gentleman 
for this knowledge.” Cotton Tufts, Esq., visiting Gloucester in 1790, 
writes, Sept. 8: “I was informed that the kind of vessels called ‘schooners ’ 
derived their name from this circumstance: viz.. Mr. Andrew Robinson, of 
that place, constructed a vessel which he masted and rigged in the same man- 
ner as schooners are at this day; on her going off the stocks and passing 
into the water a bystander cried‘out ‘ Oh how she scoons.’* Robinson instant- 
ly replied: a scooner let her be! From which time, vessels thus masted 
and rigged have gone by the name of ‘Schooner, before which vessels of 
this description were not known in Europe or America. ‘This account is 
confirmed by a great number of persons in Gloucester.” 

The strongest negative evidence corroborates these statements. No 
marine dictionary, no commercial record, no merchant’s inventory, of a date 
prior to 1713, containing the word ‘ schooner’ has yet been found.? In the 
ten years immediately preceding 1713, more than 30 sloops were built in 
Gloucester, but no schooner. ‘The first mention of a vessel of this name 
in the town records occurs in 1716, when a new ‘‘schooner ” belonging to ~ 
the town was cast away on the Isle of Sables. Among the effects of Na- 
thaniel Parsons, who deceased 1722, was the “scooner” Prudent Abigail, 
valued £180; “scooner” Sea Flower, £83; “scooner” Willing Mind, £59. 
On the inventory of Capt. Bearnsley Perkins, of Ipswich, 1721, is a “ seeonen” 
£200; small ditto, £22. The next year appears on the inventory of Capt. 
Stacy, of Marblehead, a “Skooner” called the Indian King, £250. The 
earliest mention of a schooner found in the Boston papers 1s the schooner 
Return, June, 1718. 

Tradition points to a spot on the wharf of Messrs. Lane, Warton & Sons, 
then owned by Capt. Robinson, as the place where the first “scooner” 
was launched in 1714. ‘The name given to her was meant at first, probably, 
to be her own particular appellation ; but after she was masted and rigged 
in a peculiar manner, which was soon adopted by others, she became the 
type of a class and the designation passed from a proprietary to a common 
use.* It is nearly certain that before Capt. Robinson’s time, no vessel was 
known to carry two trapeziform sails suspended by gaffs, and stretched out 
below by booms. 


Duxpury.—Mr. Thomas Prince, it is rele established the first yard 
for building vessels in Duxbury about one hundred and fifty years ago’ 
(1719). The first vessel raised was a sloop, and it was constructed mostly 
of wild cherry, which was considerably used at the time and found to be 
very durable. Ralph Chapman, a ship carpenter, was in Duxbury as early as 
1640.° . 


PiymovurH.—lIn 1779, a packet ship was built in Plymouth for Congress, 
by Mr. John Peck, who was at that time much celebrated for his skill a 


1“ To scon,v.a. To make flat stones, &c. skip along the surface of the water.”— 
Clydes. Toscony.a. To skip, as above applied to flat bodies. Isl. Skunda Skynda 
festinare. Supplement to Jamieson’s Etyml. Dictionary of the Scotch Language. 

? History of Gloucester, pp. 251-53. 3 History of Gloucester. 

4 History of Gloucester. 5 Winsor’s History of Duxbury, 1849, pp. 67 and 349. 
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a marine architect. The ship was called the “Mercury,” and, commanded 
by Capt. Simeon Sampson, was employed to carry public despatches to our 
minister in France.” 

According to Clark’s Naval History of the United States, Mr. Peck was 
authorized, Dec. 11, 1776, by the government of Massachusetts, to build an 
armed vessel of 16 guns on a new construction, which proved one of the 
most elegant models ever built. This was probably the brig Hazard, built . 
at Boston, which was of a peculiar model. She had a short but brilliant 
career, and took many prizes, some of them valuable. One of them was 
the British brig Active, of 18 guns, taken after a sharp action of thirty-five 
minutes. She was one of the unfortunate Penobscot expedition, and in 
August, 1779, was burnt by the crew, to prevent her falling into the hands 
of the enemy. She was called, by some, “ Peck’s Folly.” 


New-Beprorp.—In 1767, the first ship ever launched in New-Bedford, 
was built under some button-wood trees near to where Hazard’s wharf now 
is. Her name was the “ Dartmouth,” and she belonged to Francis Rotch. 
The first voyage she made was to London with a cargo of whale oil, and 
while going out of the bay she struck upon a ledge of rocks, but was not mate- 
rially injured. The Dartmouth was one of the vessels that carried the tea 
into Boston harbor which was thrown overboard.” 

The ship “ Rebecca,” Joseph Hersey, master, is said to have been the 
first American whaler that doubled Cape Horn and obtained a cargo of oil 
in the Pacific Ocean. She was owned by Joseph Russell & Sons, and Cor- 
nelius Howland. She sailed from New-Bedford Sept. 28, 1791, and re- 
turned Feb. 23, 1793, with a full cargo of oil. 

The Rebecca was built in New-Bedford by George Claghorn (who was 
also the builder of the frigate Constitution ), and was launched March, 1785. 
A handsome figure-head had been made in Philadelphia for the Rebecca, 
and was placed upon her previous to launching, but there being considerable 
objection made to it on the part of members of the society of Friends, of 
which the owners were members, it was removed. A mock funeral was 
held over it by a few gay young men, and it was buried in the sand upon 
the shore. Although the Rebecca was only 175 tons, she was considered a 
very large vessel, and was visited as an object of wonder. She was finally 
lost, on her homeward passage from Liverpool, in 1803-4—supposed to 
have foundered in a severe gale. 

Various attempts was made to counteract ship-building in the province. 
Oct. 19, 1724, a petition was laid before the Lords of Plantations by six- 
teen master builders, against the encouragement of ship-building in New- 
England. Of their reasons, one was, that their journeymen were drawn 
to this country; and another, that there would not be a sufficiency of ships 
for the royal navy, in case of need. The petitioners belonged to London. 

SaLtem.—Among the principal ship-builders of Salem, was Enos Briggs, 
who came there in 1790. He continued the business until 1817, and built 
in Salem fifty-one vessels, with an aggregate of 11,500 tons. Among them 
was the frigate Essex, of 850 tons. In 18387, the first steamboat was built 
in Salem by Baker’& Grant, for Boston people. She was launched side- 
ways from Hawkes wharf.* 


Lynxn.—In 1726 a ship-yard was opened in Lynn, where wharves have 
since been built, near Liberty Square, and up to 1741 two brigs and two 


1 Thatcher’s Hist. of Plymouth, 1835, p. 334. * Ricketson’s Hist. of New-Bedford, p. 48. 
3 Felt’s Annals, vol. i. pp. 180 and 362. 
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schooners had been built there. It is said that before the first schooner was 
launched a great number of men and boys were employed with pails in filling 
her with water to ascertain if she was tight. Such a trialof new vessels, it is 
said, was common down to the time of the revolution, and was continued for — 
several years after it.’ 

Danvers.—Dr. Calef, of Ipswich, built a ship at New-Mills, during the 
summer of 1775, and on the oth of December of the same year, the legis- 
‘lature ordered, Fat “ Dummer Jewett, Esq., apply to Dr. Calef, of Ipswich, 
and require of him such information relative to a new ship built by his 
direction at the New-Mills, as he can confirm when called upon on cath, 
and that he be desired to furnish them with a copy of all the papers relative 
to the matter, which he has received from the person or persons by whose 
order said vessel was purchased or built.” 

This ship which Dummer Jewett was to inquire about, was a large one of 
about 400 tons, designed for the East India trade. One Capt. Lee came 
from. England to superintend her building, and to command her when fin- 
ished. The vessel was launched in the night, and it drifted to the south 
side of the river, where it lay many years and ultimately decayed. ‘There 
have been at different times a large number of vessels built at the New- 
Mills. As many as seven have been on the stocks at one time. During the 
revolution, the Jupiter, Harlequin, Gen. Greene, and many other privateers 
and vessels of war, besides merchant vessels, were built there. our twenty- 
gun ships were built during the revolution. The anchors for the celebrated — 
frigate Essex were made at the iron works Els by Matthew ei in 
1848.” 


Newsury AnD Newsuryport.—the first vessels built in Newbury - 
were undoubtedly erected on the banks of the “river Parker,” and were 
designed for the fishing and coasting trade. At that time the channel of the 
river was much deeper than it is now, or vessels of fifty or sixty tons could not 
have “passed up safely to the doors of the inhabitants, whose habitations 
are pitched near the banks on either side.” All ship-builders and fishermen, 
during the season for business, were excused from trainings. 

In 1723, there was a ship-yard and ships were built at Thorla’s Bridge. 

In 1805, there belonged to Newburyport 41 ships, 62 brigs, 2 snows, 2 
barks, and 66 schooners besides sloops.—(Coffin’s History of Newbury.) 
When ship-building was commenced on the Merrimack, is not certain, but in 
1680 Mr. Duncan Stewart with his sons went from Newbury to Rowley 
and built the first vessel ever constructed there. Mr. Stewart was a fine 
type of the class he represented, and lived to be 100 years old. 

In 1740, Mr. Samuel Moggaridge engaged in ship-building on the spot 
now occupied as a ship-yard by Mr. George W. Jackman. Mr. Ralph Cross, 
who removed from Ipswich, was his c contemporary in the same business, and 
was succeeded by his sons Stephen and Ralph. 

In 1756, we learn from the original journal kept by Stephen Cross, that 
he, with seventeen associate ship-builders from Newbury, went to Fort 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, under contract to build vessels there for the gov- 
ernment. ‘They were employed for some time on the Mohawk river mak- 
ing boats in which to transport provisions to Fort Oswego, and accompa- 
nied an expedition thither, and commenced building vessels for the fleet in 
May. His sons, Stephen and Ralph Cross, built, to the order of the State 
of Massachusetts, the frigates Hancock, Boston, and Protector. 

In 1766, two years after the incorporation of the town of Newburyport, 


1 Lewis’s Annals of Lynn, 1865, p. 321, ? Hanon’ 8 History of Danvers. 
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an individual counted at one time seventy-two vessels in the process of con- 
struction, reaching from the “Pierce farm to Moggaridge’s Point,” and 
there was another ship-yard still higherup. One of the ship-yards was held 
by the town, and three pence a ton was charged for the privilege of build- 
ing upon it. 

Mr. Orlando B. Merrill built over sixty sail of vessels, among which was 
the United States brig Pickering in 1798, and the sloop of war Wasp in 
1813. Mr. Merrill is conceded to have been the first person to make. a 
water-line model, on the plan now in use, in 1794; previous to that time, 
there were only skeleton models, composed of pieces showing the ribs, &e. 
of the ship. 

In 1770, an English paper reported the Newbury, Capt. Rose, from 
Newbury, in New-Hngland, as lying at Orchard House, Blackwall, and that 
she was “a raft of timber in the form of a ship, which came from Newbury 
to soundings in twenty-six days.” She was one of three or four ships built 
in the same manner for Mr. Levi, a Jew, one of which was launched Dee. 11, 
1769, and another Oct. 9,1771. ( Coffin.) 

“Ata stated meeting of the New-York Historical Society, held at its 
rooms in the University of the city of New-York, on Tuesday evening, 
June 7, 1853, Mr. De Peyster presented the original ship-model made by 
the inventor, Orlando B. Merrill, of Belleville (now a part of Newburyport, 
where the ship-building is chiefly carried on), in 1794, now ninety-four years 
ago. ‘The model was given to David Ogden, of New-York, Feb., 1853, who 
presented it to the New-York Historical Society.” 

Ship-building has always been and still continues to be a prominent 
branch of industry in Newburyport, and gave the town all its early reputation, 
and on it ina great measure has always depended the prosperity of the place. 
Mr. Elias Jackman was a noted ship-builder, from the year 1790 to 1838, 
and the business is continued by his descendants. .The Woodell family have 
built over 150 vessels since 1763. ‘The grandfather originated the business, 
building fifty-two within ten years, viz., 1763-1773. 

In 1813, S. Coffin built two of the Jefferson gunboats. Mr. Stephen 
Jackman constructed the first steamers built in Newburyport—the Ohio 
and the Decatur, Jr.—somewhere about 1846. 

June 1, 1798, the citizens of Newburyport proposed to build a ship for 
the United States, which was completed and launched Oct. 12, 1798, and 
named the “ Merrimac.” She was 460 tons, mounting 20 nine-pounders, 
and 8 six-pounders, and was built under the superintendence of Mr. William 
Hackett in seventy-five days—costing $46,170. A cotemporary writer 
says, “'The Merrimac was the first vessel of her size furnished on loan to 
the government, and was built at much less expense than any other built 
for the government. She was in the United States service about five years, 
when she was sold in Boston for $21,154, and under the name of the Monti- 
cello, soon after wrecked on Cape Cod. 

During her career in the service she captured the brig Brilliante of 
16 guns, the Magicienne of 14 guns and 128 men, and the Phoenix and 
Le Bonaparte, each 14 guns and 128 men, besides recapturing many 
American and British vessels, which had been made prizes by the French." 

Havernitu. This interior commercial town would scarcely be counted 
as a ship-building place, yet the record shows that this branch of industry 
has been pursued there in past times to a considerable extent, The earliest 


1 Mrs. E. V. Smith’s History of Newburyport. 
Vou, XXV. ‘al | 
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notice of ship-building in the town is found in the Proprietors’ records, where 
Henry Springer petitions :—“ He is willing and desirous to settle in the 
town and carry on the trade of a ship carpenter if he might haye suitable 
encouragement,” and prays “the grant of so much land betwixt the high- 
way and burying place and the river, or where the vessel now stands on 
the stocks, as would accommodate him for a building yard.” His petition 
was granted, provided he settled in Haverhill and Bie on his trade there, 
&. 

From the same records we learn, under date Nov. 21, 1743, that “ Ed- 
ward Flynt” had permission “to finish a vessel he had put up on the banks 
of the river near his house,” and also to put up others during the proprie- 
tors’ pleasure. In 1751, Jonathan Buck petitioned for “a ship-yard near 
the burying place,” but was refused. In the valuation of Haverhill, 1767, 
242 tons of shipping are mentioned as belonging to the place. 

Washington, in his diary under date of Nov. 4, 1789, says: “ Before 10 
I reached Exeter 14 miles distance. This is considered as the second town 
in New-Hampshire, and stands at the head of tide water of the Piscataqua 
River, but ships of 3 or 400 tons have been built at it.’ “ From hence,” 
&e., “I arrived at Haverhill.” 

After the war of the revolution, ship-building, which had been almost en- 

tirely suspended during the war, was again resumed with energy. The 
long silence of the ship-yards was succeeded by the busy hum of hammer 
and.axe. In this town there were two ship-yards in full operation, one of 
‘which was discontinued in 1800. The usual kinds of vessels, including ships, 
brigs, snows, schooners and sloops were built. Persons living in 1861, re- 
member when three vessels were launched in a single day in the village. 
In 1810, nine vessels were built in Haverhill, and fifty to sixty men kept 
constantly employed at. the ship-yards.’ 

In 1815, the ship Thorn was launched. She had been sleeping on the 
stocks nearly all the time of the war. She was built by Mr. Goodridge below 
the bridge. After the war, the only vessels built in town, were those built 
abeve the bridge. Previous to the war there were three ship-yards in 
successful operation. From 1815 to 1840, the only yard was above the 
bridge and in active operation most of the time. From 1835 to 1840, five 
vessels were built by Capt. William Caldwell; the last, and the last built in 
the town, was the North Bend, measuring about 400 tons, and was launched 
Noy. 19, 1840. 

In 1828, the steamer Merrimack, Capt. William Haseltine, the first steam- 
er on the river, commenced running between Haverhill and Newburyport. 
The first trip was from Haverhill, Tuesday, April 8, 1828; fare to New- 
buryport 50 cents. She was built and mostly owned in Haverhill, and 
was fitted with a Wadsworth safety steam engine, the first one of the kind 
put in any boat. It continued running, though quite irregularly, for several 
years. 

In June, 1846, the -side-wheel steamboat Lawrence, about 144 feet 
long, commenced running between that place and Haverhill. It was intend- 
ed to clear the river to allow light draft steamboats to go up to Lawrence. 
To do so, five thousand dollars were required to clear a channel through 
Mitchell’s falls, but the money was never raised, and the opening of railroads 
caused the steam navigation of the river to be abandoned? 


‘1 Chase’s History of Haverhill, p. 304, 324, 334 426, 448, 450. 
* Ibid. pp. 483, 491, 619. 
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this gentleman the compilers have been indebted for valuable assist- 
ance. By his wife Ann, he had one son, Archelaus D., b. April 24, 
1841; m. Jan. 23, 1864, Helen R. Copeland, of Holden, Me., and died 
in Calcutta, E. I., Dec. 26, 1867. 


10. ArcneLaus* DrAn Thomas, Thomas, Jonas‘), b. at Barnstable, 
June 26,1755; m. Jan. 24, 1782, Mary Higgins, of Wellfleet; re- 
moved to Orrington, Me., where he died. His children were :— 


i, Saran, b. at Wellfleet, Noy. 15, 1782; m. John Brooks,* of Orrington. 
They removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, 1814. One son, John 
T. Brooks, is now living in Indiana. 

ii. Jonn, b. at W., June 16, 1785; settled in Orrington, Me. ; m. Rachel, 
dau. of Richard Kent, July 23, 1804. 

iii. ArcHELavs, b. at W., Aug. 23, 1787; drowned, in 1805, from on board 
schooner Stag, at Tortola, West Indies, aged 18. 

iv. Wim, b. at W., Nov. 22, 1791; removed to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

vy. Davin Lewis, b. at W., Aug. 1, 1794. 


11. James* Dean (Thomas,? Thomas,’ Jonas’), born in Wellfleet, July 3, 
1757; m. Jan. 10, 1782, Susannah Atwood, daughter of Christopher 
Atwood. He removed to Hampden, Me., where he died Oct. 6, 
1836, aged 79. His children were:— © 


i. Jxssr, b. at Wellfleet, 1783; settled at Hampden, Me.; m. Dorcas, dau. 
of Capt. Harding Snow, of Hampden. 

ii. Freeman, b. at W., July 5, 1785; settled at Frankfort, Me.; m. Desire 
Kelley, of Bucksport, Me., dau. of Capt. Jesse Kelley, formerly of 
Provincetown, Mass. 

iii. Jamas, died, aged 2 years. 

iv. Isaran, b. at Wellfleet, Feb. 8, 1790; m. June 15, 1815, Mercy Arey, of 
Hampden, Me., dau. of Capt. Jesse Arey, who was a son of Richard 
Arey, of Wellfleet. 

vy. Hanwnag, b. at Hampden, Me., April 30, 1793 ; m. March 12, 1812, Fran- 
cis L. B. Goodwin, Jr., son of Hon. Francis L. B. Goodwin, of Frank- 
fort, Me., formerly of Plymouth, Mass. - 

vi. Susan, b. at H., April 3, 1796; m. Urial Lane, of Frankfort. He died 
March 11, 1847, leaving 8 children. 

vii. ApicatL, died April 9, 1809. 

vili. Nancy, b. at H., Jan. 9, 1803; m. Capt. Seth Curtis, of Bucksport, Me., 
son of 8. Curtis, of Barnstable, Mass. 


12. Jonas* Dean (Jonas,’ Jonas,’ Thomas’), born in New Meadows, Me., 
Sept. 5, 1765; was an early settler at Thomaston, Me. Hem. 
Ruth Small, of Harpswell, Me., published Jan. 80, 1789; and died 
in Thomaston, March 7, 1846, aged 80. He had the following 
children, all born in Thomaston :— 


i. Bensamin §., b. Aug. 7; 1790; m. March 4, 1814, Elizabeth Fales. He 
removed to Bangor, Me. Hisson, Erastus Sullivan’ Dean, b. April 9, 
1816 ; m. at Boston,,Mass., in 1846, Sarah J. M. Brabiner, and died 
there Feb. 23, 1848. For his other children, see Eaton’s Mistory of 
Thomaston. : 

ii. Samuzt, b. May 22, 1792; m. Melia Butler, published Nov. 30, 1818 ; 
settled at Thomaston. For his descendants and those of his brothers 
and sisters, see Haton’s History of Thomaston. 

iii. Wi11am, b. Feb. 7, 1794; d.in Chesapeake Bay, Oct. 5, 1817. 

iv. Isragn, b. April 7, 1796; m. Ist, Joanna C. Butler, published Sept. 16, 
1820; m. 2d, Mrs. Hester A. Johnson, published Feb. 12, 1861 ; set- 
tled at Thomaston. 


* Hon. A. D. Atwood writes that this Mr. Brooks “built the first seagoing vessel in 
Cincinnati (the brig Cincinnatus), which was loaded with corn in the ear, and arrived in 
Boston in the fall of 1815 or 1816. She was commanded by Capt. James Mudge, of Lynn, 
uncle of KE. R. Mudge, Esq., of Boston.” He adds that many families in New-England 
obtained an ear of this corn. 
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vy. Epurarm, b. Feb. 21, 1798; m. Lucy McLoon, published May 25, 1822; 
settled at Thomaston. 

vi. Mary, b. Feb. 20, 1800; m. Ist, Anthony Hall, Nov. 11, 1819; m. 2d, 
Francis Haskell. 

vii. Jonas, b. June 25, 1802; m. Julia Butler, Nov. 24, 1825; settled at 
Rockland, Me. ’ ' 

viii. Saran, b. Sept. 6, 1804; m. Alden Gay. Shed. Dec. 2, 1859. 

ix. Nanoy G., b. June 15, 1807; m. John Graves. She died Jan. 1, 1848. 

x. Lourtsa, b. Aug. 16, 1809; m. Franklin B. Sartelle. 

xi. (?) Extonat, b. about 1811. 


The compilers have records of later generations in several of the 


above lines, which will be deposited, with such others as may be sent them, 
in the library of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. 
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[Communicated by Capt, Gro. HENRY PREBLE, U.S.N.] 
Continued from page 130. 


A complete List of the Public and Private Armed Vessels belonging to Massa- 
chusetts, prior to the Kevolution, from 1636 to 1776, and of Armed Vessels 
built or fitted out in Massachusetts from 1776 to 1783, inclusive.* 
Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
A 20 ton Colony Sloop Small arms 4 John Gallop, 1636 

Encountered a prize sloop in Long Island Sound, manned by 14 Narra- 
gansett Indians, 10 of whom were killed or drowned by jumping overboard. 
This is the first American sea fight on record. 


A Colony Ship 14 50 1636 to 1645 
Engaged in the first regular naval engagement, with a Barbary Rover, of 
20 guns and 70 men, which lasted an entire day, when the parties separated. 


A fleet of about 45 
large and small 2800 Sir Wm. Phipps 
Colony vessels, 1645 to.1690 
The first Northern Fleet engagement against the French at Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in May, and at Quebec in October. The largest ship was a 
44, manned by 200 men. | 


Deptford Galley Capt. Studley 
Province Galley Capt. Southark 
and 24 Transports 1707 
The second expedition against the French in Acadia, now Nova Scotia. 
Massachusetts Ship 20 ‘Com. E. Tyng 
Ceesar Ship 20 Capt. Snelling April 
Shirley Snow 20 “ Rouse 23 
Prince of Orange Snow 16 “ Smethurst to 
Boston Packet Brig 16 1200 “« Fletcher June 
Sloop 12 “Donahue iy 
Sloop 8 “ Saunders 1745 
Sloop 8 “ Bosch 
Ship 20 f “" Grit 


1 Chiefly compiled from Emmons’s Statistical Hist. of the U. S, Navy, 1775 to 1853. 
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This was the next combined expedition of importance, and the first during 
this war, against the French on the Island of Cape Breton. Lt.-Col. W. Pep- 
perell, of Me., headed the colonial land forces, consisting of 4,070 men, 
with 18 field pieces and 3 mortars. This force was joined at Cansau on the 
23d of April, by a portion of the West India Squadron, under Commodore 
Warren, whose flag-ship, the Superb, of 60 guns, and 10 other vessels, 
assisted in the reduction of Louisburg, after a siege of 47 days. This place 
was strongly fortified, and defended by 1,000 Militia and’ 600 Regulars. 
104 cannon, 16 mortars and 76 swivels, the ship Vigilant 60 guns and 560 
men, a Privateer of 18 guns and 94 men, 2 E. India ships, 2 South Sea 
ships, and 8 other vessels were among the captures—property altogether 
estimated at several million dollars. This place was surrendered to the 
French again at the peace of Aix La Chapelle, in 1748. When it was 
designed to reduce Louisburg, Gov. Shirley directed Capt. Tyng to procure 
the largest ship in his power. He accordingly purchased one on the stocks 
nearly ready for launching, and made such improvements upon her that she 
was able to carry 24 to 26 guns. She was named the MAssacHUSETTs 
Frigate. On May 18th, 1745, the Vigilant, a French Man-of-War of 64 
guns, having been decoyed by the Mermaid, and hectored by several small 
vessels, fell in with the Massachusetts ; the Vigilant struck to the latter, 
‘having mistaken her for a much larger ship. Sir Peter Warren offered the 
command of this valuable prize to Capt. Tyng with the rank of Post 
Captain. 

Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
A Lumber Prize Sloop Smallarms 32 Capt. J.O’Brien 1775 

May 11th, off Holmes’s Bay, captured the British Schooner Margaretta, 
armed with 4 guns, 14 swivels, and 36 men. Was carried by: boarding. 
Her captain, Moore, and about 20 men on either side were killed. This 
was the first sea fight after the battle of Bunker Hill. 


Margaretta Sch’r, 8 Lh, 42 Capt. J. O’Brien 1775 

Captured two schooners armed with 8 guns, 10 swivels, and about 50 
men each, that had been sent out expressly to capture him. Met them both 
in the Bay of Fundy, and while separated carried each by boarding. For 
this gallant act, Capt. O’Brien was promoted, and given command of his 
prizes, which he named the “ Liberty” and “ Diligent.” 


Liberty Sch’r 8 10 40 Capt. J. O’Brien 1775 
Diligent Sch’r 8 20 © 40 Capt. J. O’Brien 1775 
Recaptured a prize schooner, also 1 cutter and 2 barges, armed with 4 
swivels and 35 men, in charge of a Lieut. from H. B. M. Sloop Falcon, in 
Gloucester harbor, with a loss of but 1 killed and two wounded, Aug. 9. 
Lynch Sch’r 6 10 70 Capt. Broughton 1775 
Franklin Sch’r a 10 60 Capt. J. Selman 1775 
These two vessels, borrowed from Mass. by Gen. Washington, and sent 
to the St. Lawrence to intercept military stores, made 10 captures, all of 
which were subsequently released by eas 
Whale Boats Capt. N. Smith 1775 
Captured the schooner “ Volante,” a bas to H. B. M. 8S. “Scar- 
borough” at Martha’s Vineyard, in April. 
Lee Sch’r 4 10 50 Capt. J. Manly ’74~76 
This was the first cruiser that sailed with a commission and general instruc- 
tions from Gen. Washington. Captured the transport brig “ Nancy,” with 
military stores, including several brass guns and one mortar. Captured ship 
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“ Jenny,” 2 guns and 20 men, witha cargo of provisions. Captured ship 
“ Concord,” cargo of dry goods. Captured brig “ Hannah,” cargo of rum, 
&e., sold for $25,000; and beat off a British schooner of 8 guns, having 2 
vessels under convoy. 


Vessels. Class. Guns, Swivels. Men. Commanded by | Date. 
Harrison Sch’r 4 10 50 Capt. Coit 1775 
Captured schooner “ Industry” and sloop “ Polly.” 
Active Brig 12 —_ 60 N. Swasey 1780 
Active Sch’r 12 10 80 <A. Gardner, &e. 1776 


A brig of this name, of 16 guns and 100 men, commanded by Capt. 
Hallet, of Mass. ., belonged to the squadron of Commodore Saltonstall, 
and, with others, was burnt in the Penobscot on the 14th of Aug., 1779, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 


Adventure Ship 6 44 H. McNeill 1780 
Adventure Brig 14 . 70 Fa Mowe 1780 | 
Adventure Brig 12 20 J. Chase 1782 


In June, 1776, a party of American soldiers from Boston captured a brig 
off the harbor, beat off the tender to the “ Nautilus” man-of-war, and car- 
ried their prize into Bedford. 


Adventure Brig & 10. J:jtuekes 1782 
Adventurous Schr — 2 10 N. Bartlett 1782 
Alexander Brig 6 14 G. Crawford 1781 
Amiable Eunice Brig 6 14. W. Pearson 1782 
America Ship 20 100 W. Coffin 1780 
America Ship 16 60. R. Caldwell = 1782 
America Sch’r 10 8 80 — Snow, &c. 1776 
Under Capt. McNeil, 1777, armed with 14 guns and 100 men. 
America Sloop 10 6 70 = Nicholson 1776 


In Oct., captured a ship at sea, with a cargo of rum, sugar, wine and log- 
wood, and brought her to Connecticut. 


Antelope Ship 8 16 E. Fettyplace 1782 
Anti Smuggler Galley Smallarms 18 John Percival 1782 
Apollo Ship 10 25 H. Skinner, &. .1780 
Argo Ship 16 40 J. Williamson 1781 
Atalanta Brig 10 25 C. Thompson 1782 
Aurora Ship 10 20 David Porter 1780 
Aurora Brig 6 12 G. Williams 1781 
Aurora Sch’r 6 20 B. Chadlochi 1781 
Banter Sloop 8 50 H. White . 1782 | 
Betsey Brig 6 25 Willis, Smith, &c. 1780 
Betsey Brig 4 9 P. Wells 1780 
Betsey Sloop 10 40 JB. Levery 1781 
Betsey Ship 20 130 P. Hatchet 1781 
Black Prince Ship 18 160 West 1778 


Captured a ship, snow, and 2 brigs. Was burnt Aug. 14th, 1779, in the 
Penobscot, to prevent capture by the enemy’s squadron under Sir George . 
Collier, R. N. Is said to have been a handsome specimen of naval architecture. 


Black Bird Sch’r 8 20 W. Groves 1777 
Black Snake Sloop ig 60 W. Carleton — 1777 
Boston, 400 tons Ship OF 210 W. Brown 1776 


Boston Packet Brig 6 15 W. White 1781 
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Vessels. 
Brutus 
Buckram 
Buckram 
Buckram 
Buccanier 


Cato 

Cato 

Cato 
Camberwell 
Captain 
Catchall 
Ceesar 
Ceesar 


Class. 
Ship 
Sch’r 
Sch’r 
Sch’r 
Ship 


Ship 


Brig 


Sch’r 


- Ship 


Brig 
Sch’r 
Ship 
Ship 


Guns. 


4 
6 


ae 


18 


10 
16 
8 
6 
10 
6 
26 
14 


Swivels. 


40 


Men. 
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Commanded by 
W. Coles 
J. Cross 
— Malony* 
S. Tusk & J. Obey 
H. Hacker, &c. 


B. Lunt, &e. 
J. Fearson, &e. 
D. Allen, &c. 
S. Ewers 

J. Donaldson 
M. Chase 

T. Pearce 

— Harraden 


365 


Date. 

1781 
POY 
Midd 
1781 
1781 


1781 
1781 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1782 
1781 
1782 


June dth, engaged an armed ship and brig for two hours, when both 
parties separated, sufficiently amused. The “ C.” then proceeded to Marti- 
nique, recapturing a schooner in her passage. 


~ Ceesar Boat 
Chase Brig 
Charming Peggy Brig 


10 
12 


—— 25 
—_ 30 
12 25 


B. Slater, &c. 
C. Thompson 
J. Jauncy 


October, captured a snow, with a cargo of provisions. 

30 T. Dunn 
In company with other privateers captured the privateer “ Revenge,” for- 

merly the “ Blaze Castle,” 26 guns, after an action of 2 hours, and loss of 


Charming Sally 


‘O killed and wounded. 


Ship 


10 


Civil Usage Brig 12 
Civil Usage Sch’r 6 
_ Columbia Seb pe. 12 
Comet Brig 6 
Comet Sch’r 9 
Commerce Ship 12 
Commerce Sloop 10 
Commerce Brig 6 
Congress Ship 20 
Congress Brig 6 
Conquerant Boat — 
Constant Ship 10 
Count D’Estaing Sch’r 2 
Count D’Estaing Ship g 
Count de Grasse Sloop 8 
Cumberland 16 


80 
25 


— Giddinge 
P. Martin, &c. 


30 J. Greeley 
November, captured one snow, and one brig, cargo of fish, &c. 


15 
25 
40 
25 
12 
130 
14 
20 
30 
10 
25 
35 


S. Waters 
hk. Elldrige 


J. Webber 
J. Willet 
KE. Emmerton 


R. Ropes 
S. Clark 


J. Cushing 
J. Grooves 
W. Dunlap 


E. Smith 


N. Plympton 
John Manly 


1782 
1781 
UTCG 


1782 


1776 
1781 
1780 


1777 
1781 
1780 
1782 
1782 
1781 
1781 
1782 
1780 
1778 
1780 
1782 
1779 


Captured by the Pomona frigate, carried into Barbadoes, where the 
officers and crew were imprisoned; failing to obtain their paroles, they 
finally effected their escape to Martinique, and thence to the U. 8. 


Cutter 
Cutter 
Cutter 
Cyrus 


Dalton 
7G, XV. 


Brig 
Sch’r 
Sch’r 
Ship 


Brig 


10 


—— 


6 
12 


32 


45 

8 20) 
30 

45 

20 120 


G. Ashby 
S. Smith 


J. Stroul 
J. O’Brien, &e. 


E. Johnson 


1780 
1777 
1782 
1780 


1776 
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The British claim to have captured a cruiser of this name previous to the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Vessels. ; Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Dart Sch’r 2 25 §. Perkins, &. 1781 
Dart Sch’r 6 20 'T. Dexter, &c. 1782 
Dauphin Brig 6 20 W. Brown 1782 

. Defence Brig 14 80 §. Harding 1776 


June 17, in company with 4 small privateers, captured the transport ship 
Armabella and Howe, having on board 200 troops, after a resistance of 
about one hour, during which the enemy lost 18 killed, including Major 
Menzies, second in command; he had only 9 wounded. On the following 
day, off Nantasket Roads, captured the transport “ John and George,” of 
6 guns, and having on board 120 men. This cruiser was finally burnt in the 
Penobscot, Aug. 14, 1779, to prevent falling into the hands of the enemy. 


Defence Brig 10 16 J. Barr, &c. 1782 
Defiance Boat — 9 We Reed 1782 
Delight Sch’r 4 40 J. Temple 1778 
Delight Brig 8 20 M. Hall, &e. 1781 
Despatch Brig 8 12 D. Jacobs 1780 
Despatch Ship 10 60 J. Felt 1782 
Diamond Ship 16 45 Z. Babson 1781 
Diana Snow 8 23 . W. Herrick 1780 
Diana Brig 6 16 KR. Barker 1781 
Diana Brig 8 25 RK. Cushing, &. 1781 
Diana Sch’r 8 20 R. Sacheman 1781. 
_ Discovery Ship 20 80 F. Brown 1781 
‘Disdain Ship 20 100 W. Patterson 1781 
Disdain Sch’r 4. 15 §. Hall 1781 
‘Dolphin Sch’r 8 25 — Leach 1776 


September, captured brig “ Royal George,” with a cargo of provisions, 
and a sloop with a cargo of fish. ‘This cruiser was also commanded by a 
Capt. Walters, at the commencement of the Revolutionary War. 


Dolphin Sch’r 8 20 G. Powers, &c. 1780 
Dolphin Sch’r 6 20 W. Gray 1781 
Dolphin Sch’r 6 35 G. Knowlton ~ 1781 
Dolphin Schr — 8 18 KF. Benson 1782 
Dolphin Brig 6 12 D. Felt 1782 
Dolphin iubrig 8 25 §. Babson 1782 
Dolphin Brig 4 16 JB. Baker 1782 
Dolphin Sloop 9 40 J. Scranton 1780 
Dolly Brig 6 10 KE. Davis 1782 
Don Galves Brig 6 16 S. Jones 1782 
Dragon Brig 6 20 J. Adams 1782 
Duke of Leicester Ship 14 25 KR. Caldwell 1781 
Eagle Ship 10 40 W. Sargent 1780 
Edward Brig 3 12. A. Wilson 1780 
Elizabeth Ship 8 25 N. Cutting 1781 
Elizabeth Brig od — M. Hopkins 1780 
Elizabeth Brig 6 15 J. Clark 1782 
Elizabeth Sch’r 4 10 S. West 1781 
Elizabeth Sloop 4 10 ©. Burns 1781 
Enterprise Brig 14 14 KE. Nickerson 1782 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Essex Ship 20 150 J. Cathcart 1781 
Expedition Brig 10 25 W. Lombard, &c. 1780: 
Experiment Brig 6 10 14 S. Ingersoll 1781 
Exchange Ship 20 40 §. Forrester, &c. 1782. 
Exchange Sch’r 2 4. 15 H. Tibbets 1781 
Eunice Brig 10 40 EH. Peck 1782: 

co 
Fair Play Brig 12 60 — Somes 1777 
. Fair Lady Sch’r 2 4 15 J. Dennis 1776: 
Fair Trader Sch’r 4 14 P. Geyer 1782 
Falmouth Brig 3 4 30 B. Basset 1782 
Fanny Brig 4 12 Samuel Tucker 1781 
Fanny Brig 6 15 H. Woodbury 1780: 
Favorite Brig 10 20 KE. Davis ioe 
Fire Brand Brig hie 385 P. Fraizer 1782 
Fish Hawk Sloop 8 40 J. Foster, &e. 1780 
Flora Brig 14 30 E. Turner, &. 1781 
Fly Sch’r 4 30 W. Moley 1782 
Fly Sch’r 6 25 C. Babbidge 1782 
Fly Schr — 10 25 §. Smith 1782 
Fly Boat — 1 14 J. Perry 1781 
Flying Fish Brig 12 50. J. Gavet 1781 
Flying Fish Brig 6 15. A. Davis: 1781 
Forty-five fe ohip 14 70 J. Beach 1782 
Fortune Brig 14 60 Ives, Ober, &c. 1781 - 
Fortune Sch’r 8 30 J. Burgess 1781 
Fortune Sloop 3 12 J. Brown 1781 
Fox - Ship 8 20 J.Johnson, &. 1781 
Fox Ship 12 380 G. Pote 1782 
Fox Brig 12 60 J. Dollenson 1782 
Fox Brig 8 . 30 W. Gray 1782 
Fox ; Sch’r 6 20 J. Porter, &e. 1782 
Fox Sloop 4 55 D. Allen 1782 
Fox Sloop 8 40 IL. Doane 1780 
Franklin Sch’r 4 21 — Mungford 1776 


May 17, off Boston, captured ship “ Hope,” of 6 guns and 17 men, in 
sight of the British fleet, with a cargo of powder, carbines, gun carriages, 
&c.; and in June following beat off several armed barges from the British 
fleet, sinking two and killing several of the enemy. Capt. Mungford re- 
ceived a mortal wound in this affair. See also this cruiser in 1772. 


Franklin Ship 18 25 §. Devol 1781 
A privateer of this name, of 8 guns, Capt. J. Robinson, captured the: 
schooner “ True Blue,” of 20 guns, and two others, her prizes, in 1779. 


Franklin Ship 18 100 J. Hallet 1781 
Franklin Sch’r 4 Skinner 1776 

August, captured ship “Nelly,” of 6 guns, “Charming Peggy,” of 8 
guns, and a brig, with valuable cargoes, and some tories on board. 


Freedom Brig 7 15 B. Ober 1782 
Freemason Sloop 4 20 N. Stoddard 1781 
Friendship Ship 18 67 §. Mansis 1780 


Friendship Ship 6 20 G. Mansfield 1782 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 


Game-Cock Sch’r 8 380 RB. Smith 1781 
Gen. Arnold Brig 20 120 J. Magee 1778 
January 7, 1779, drove on shore at Plymouth, and was lost, with 75 men. 
Gen. Galves Ship 18 40 T. Smith 1782 
Gen. Gates Sch’r 6 8 50 — Carleton 1776 
, Gen. Gates Sch’r 18 10 B. Tatem 1779 


October 14, captured a schooner, and was subsequently herself captured 
by the British brig “ Hope,’ off Portsmouth, the Capt. and some of the 
crew escaping by swimming to the shore. 


Greyhound Sch’r 8 85 Cook & Wilds 1781-2 
Gustavus Ship 16 71 J. Magee 1782 
Hannibal Ship 24 130 J. O’Brien 780 
Hannah Brig Ss 18 §. Gill, &e. 1780 
Hannah and Molly Brig — Crabtree 1776 


Captured a ship of 4 guns and 8 swivels, one brig, 2 schooners, and a 
sloop, in the harbor of Liverpool, N. 8., with cargoes of fish, lumber, &c., 
all taken by stratagem. 


Harlequin Ship 18 60 N. Needham 1780 
Harriet Ship 16 20 J. Beach 1782 
Harpey Galley 2 18 P. Smith 1782 
Hawk Sch’r 6 30 J. Wilds, &c. 1782 
Wawk Brig 14 180 — Oakes 1777 
Hazard Brig 16 90 J. F. Williams 1778 


Captured a brig and a schooner. March 16,1779, captured brig “ Active,” 
Capt. Sims, said to carry 18 guns, 16 swivels, and about 100 men, off St. 
Thomas, W. L., after an action of 37 minutes, during which the “H.” lost 
3 killed and 5 wounded, and the enemy 13 killed and 20 wounded. Had 
also an action with a British ship of 14 guns and 80 men, which after 
several attempts to board, sheered off Was subsequently burnt in the 
Penobscot, in Aug., 1779, to prevent falling into the hands of the enemy. 


Mazard Brig 6 14 KE. Coffin 7G 
Hazard Sch’r 4 25 N. Webb ae i's 
Hazard Sloop 6 25 H. Helm 1782 
Hector Brig 6 15 C. Cartwright 1782 
Hector 18 150 — Carnes 1779 


Aug. 14 composed one of the squadron of Commodore Saltonstall, and 
was destroyed in the Penobscot, Aug. 14, 1779. 


Henry Sch’r 4 10 J. Ord 1779 
Henrick Ship 18 90 J. Benson 1781 
Hercules Ship 20 120 ‘'T. Dinsmore 1781 
Hermonie Sloop- 6 12 §. Rand 1781 
Hero Ship 28 200 J. Tracy 1777 
Hero Ship 4 20 <A. Coffin 1782 
Hero Ship 16 25 W. Fairfield 1782 
Hero Brig 12 50 §. Smith 1781 
Hero Sch’r 4 15 N. Plympton 1781 
Hero - Sch’r 9 25 G. Babcock, &e. 1782 


Also Capt. O. Reed. Under the former Captain, in July of this year, 
assisted by a shore party, captured the town of Luenburg, spiked the guns, 
and afterwards ransomed the place for 1,000£. 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men Commanded by Date. 
Hero Boat 4 40 J. Scranton 1781 
Hibernia Sch’r 6 20 Smith & Darby 1782 
Hind Brig 8 16 B. Durham 1782 
Tope Sch’r 5) 10 45 — Hatch 1776 
Hope Sch’r 8 30 S. Irish 1780 
Hope Sch’r 10 20 N. Goodwin 1780 


A privateer of this name was captured in 1782, by a British brig of 16. 
guns, and while the latter was lying ina harbor on the coast of Labrador, 
the crew of the Hope, numbering only 21, rose upon the brig’s company, 
overcame them, and returned with their prize to Beverly. 

“Penn. Packet of 1782.” 


Hope Sch’r 8 2) <A. Furness, &. 1781 
Hope Sch’r 6 25 N. Plympton 1781 
Hope Brig 4 10 E. Burrows 1780 
Hope Brig 6 20 KR. Manners 1780 
Hope Brig 8 30° P. Frazier; &c.” 1781 
Hope Brig. 6 385 H. Woodbury 1782 
July, assisted 3 other privateers in taking the town of Luenburg. 
Hopewell Sch’r 2 18 C. Durham 1782 
Hopewell Sch’r 10 20 M. Brewster 1782 
Hound Brig 6 20. N. Hathaway 1781 
Hound Brig 14 20 EK. Emmerton 1781 
Hound Brig 14 50 J. Atkinson 1781 
Hunter 20 150 — Brown 1779 


Aug. 14, captured by the squadron of Sir George Collier in the Penob- 
scot, and taken into the British service: reputed a fine specimen of naval 
architecture. 


Hunter Brig 6 15 YD. Lawrence 1781 
Huntingdon Brig 6 ioe o. OKinner 1780: 
Hyder Ally Galley 2 40 B. Conner 1782 
Hyder Ally mean | 12." 40 W. Baldwin 1782 
Independence Sch’r 6 8 25 Nichols, &c. 1776. 
Independency Gill 1776 
September, captured a brig, which was recaptured from the prize crew. 
Industry Sch’r 4 12. C. Cole 1782 
Industry Peat). 12 15 OD. Piper 1781 
Intrepid Brig’ 4 12 O. Rich 1781 
Iris | Brig vite 30 A. Smiley 1782 
Isabella Brig 2 10 J. Cunningham 1782 
Jack Ship 14 60 D. Ropes 1781 
Jackall Sch’r 8 45 T. Holmes, &. 1782 
Janus Ship i 25 J. Clark 1781 
Jason Ship 20 100 Jno. Manly 1779 


July 25, at sea, engaged at the same time 2 privateer brigs, one of 16 and 
the other of 18 guns, which surrendered after receiving each a broadside. 
On the following August, off Nova Scotia, captured a ship of 14 guns and 
20 men, and in Noy., same year, was herself captured by the “ Perseus” 
Frigate, after resisting until she lost 18 killed and 12 wounded; the enemy. 
lost,7 killed and several wounded. 

[To becontinued.], 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


DANIEL WEBSTER, JUDGE STORY, JEREMIAH MASON, JUDGE JEREMIAH 
Smirn, Henry Ciay, JoHN Quincy ApAms, Harrison GRAY OTIs. 


Tue following article was written by Francis Bassett, Esq., for many 
years Clerk of the U. S. Circuit and District Court for Massachusetts, in 
which position he had opportunities of making the acquaintance of many 
of the most distinguished members of the bar. His aceurate recollections 
of them have often enabled him to afford gratification to his friends im social 
intercourse. In compliance with their wishes he has written them out in 
the form of a letter to a former associate in office in the Courts referred to. 

. gs. L. 


My Dear Sir:—Yn compliance with your request that I would put in 
writing some of my reminiscences of distinguished men, with whom it has 
been my good fortune to be acquainted, and with whom I have had social 
interviews, I will now state some of my recollections about these eminent 
men, which I think may gratify your taste and feeling to read, as it will be 
information, some part of which I do not recollect that I have ever before 
communicated to you in conversation. 

I begin with Daniel Webster. He was the youngest of the eminent 
men whom I shall mention, and was the survivor of them. 

In the year 1830, the year before I was appointed clerk of the U. 8. Cir- 
cuit and District Courts, I made an assignment for one of my clients in Boston, 
of aconsiderable amount of property in real estate, and a factory in Charles- 
town, on Connecticut river, in N. H., out of which assignment grew a law- 
suit of importance, which was the last that I was ever engaged in as counsel, 
and in which suit my client was successful. I mention ‘this fact, because — 
it is connected with my first acquaintance with Jeremiah Mason, whom I 
employed to act with me as senior counsel. In walking home in the early 
part of the evening with Mr. Webster, from a dinner party in Boston, I 
stated to him that I was about to have a pretty important lawsuit to man- 
age in New-Hampshire, and I had concluded to engage Mr. Mason to act 
with me as senior counsel. He instantly answered, I am glad to hear 
it; and I will give you a letter to him, who is one of the cleverest fellows 
you ever met. You will like him. And he paid me the compliment of say- 
ing, he will like you. He then, in his graphic way, described to me his par- 
ticular friend, Mr. Mason. He said he had spent some years in the vigor 
of manhood in Portsmouth, N. H., where he had Mr. Mason as his oppo- 
nent in most of the important cases which he argued in that State. He said 
that since he left Portsmouth and removed to Boston, he had been engaged 
in cases at Washington, where he had for his antagonists, he believed, most 
of the ablest counsel in the United States, and that he did not know how 
much allowance he ought to make for early associations, but he could say, 
that there was no lawyer in the United States that he should fear so much 
to come in contact with as opposing counsel, as Mr. Mason. ‘This anecdote 
shows the high opinion Webster had of Mason’s ability, as a lawyer, and 
their long-continued friendship shows the esteem and veneration in which’ 
he held him as a man. 

In the celebrated case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, in the supreme court at 
Washington, in which Wirt, the attorney-general, and Webster were engag- 
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done if I had seen them, & will certainly do it if I ever reprint, which I 
never expect to do. 

For the many, very many real expressions & tokens of your respect & 
affection, I again heartily thank you. I believe no man’s friendship to- 
wards myself is more sincere (at times I have thought it extravagant), but 
all compliments upon my Dictionary I can away with. 

And am with high sentiments of esteem & regard 
your friend & brother, JOHN ELIot. 
[ Addressed to] 
| Rey. William Bentley, Salem. 


NOTES ON EARLY SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Communicated by Capt. Geo. HENRY PREBLE, U.S. N.] 


A conplete List of the Public and Private Armed Vessels belonging to Massa- 
chusetts, prior to the Revolution, from 1636 to 1776, and of Armed Vessels 
built or fitted out in Massachusetts from 1776 to 1783, inclusive. 


Continued from vol. xxv. page 369. 


Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded. by Date. 
Jason Ship 10 25 T. Dinsmore 1780 
Jason Ship 16 70 ~=C. Hamilton 1781 
Joseph Brig 8 15 H. Higenson 1782 
Joseph Brig 6 20 P. Wells 1781 

— Joseph ’ Brig 8 25 C. Babbidge 1776-7 


Also Capts. Field and West. In September, 1776, captured a schooner 
in’ ballast; and in November, captured a ship with a valuable cargo. 
Recaptured three times. 


Juliet Brig 6 16 S.Smith 1781 
Julius Cesar Ship 14 40 J. Harrendon 1782 
Junius Ship 10 25 N. West 1781 
Junius Brutus . Ship 18 (100. J. Brooks, &e. 1780 
Junius Brutus Ship 20 120 N. Broadhouse 1781-2 


March, 1782, in company with the Holker and two other privateers, 
sailed on an expedition against Tortola, W. I., where they engaged several 
armed British vessels, and made two captures. 


Juno Ship 12 25 W. Hayden 1780 
* Juno Brig 12 16 J. Felt 1782 
Jupiter Ship 14 40 W. Orm 1782 


An American brig of this name, Capt. Watson, captured an Algerine 
galley of 12 guns, in 1786, and carried her into Malaga. 
Lady Washington — Sloop 7 Cunningham, &e. 

June, off Boston, beat off 4 armed barges, killing several of the enemy. 
October, off Boston, captured a ship, with a cargo of rum, sugar and cotton. 


Lady Washington __ Brig 6 15 W. White 1782 
Landdon Sch’r | 6 10 20 J. Codman, &. 1776 
Languedoc Sch’r 8 25 KR. Yearmans 1781 
Languedoc Sch’r 4 25 Dunn & Hegarty 1781 
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_ Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date, 

Lark Brig 4 13 R. Stonehouse 1781 
Lark Sch’r 4 12 J. Tilden, &c. 1781 
Lee Sch’r 8 50 D. Walters, &e. 1776 


* Captured 3 British transports, and assisted in taking a fourth, with Col. 
Campbell and part of the 71st Regiment on board. 
Lee Sloop — Burke 1776 
Pes an action with a ship and schooner. Finding it rather warm, hauled 
off. 


Lee Ship 6 25 J. Conway 1782 
Lee | Sch’r 6 30 W. James 1782 
See also previous to 1776. 
Lexington Brig 14 50 B. Crowninshield 1782 
Lexington Brig 10 20. D..Sraith a 1781 
Liberty Sch’r 6 _ 25 — Pierce 1776 
October, captured a ship.or brig, with a cargo of fish and lumber. : 
Lion Brig 10 45 J. Mason 1781 
Little Bachelor Sloop 4 20 M. Johnson 1782 
Little Dan Sch’r 4 25 D. Young 1781 
Little Porgia Brig 10 60 W. Armstrong 1781 
Little Vincent Brig 10 16 J. O’Brien 1781 
Little Vincent Brig 8 . 25 N. Poor 1781 
Little Vincent Sloop 4 _ 6 RR. Chaloche 1781 
Lively * Sloop 6 30 A. Dunn 1781 
Lively Sch’r 8 385 G. Ashby 1781 
Lively Sloop 6 25 M. Duprey 1782 
Lively Ship 14 30 N. Goodwin 1780 
Lively Sloop 10 350 D. Adams AT76 


Rescued the officers and crew of the British frigate “ Blonde,’ wrecked 
near a barren and desolate island. 


Live Oak Ship 6 20 §. Tucker 1782 
Lucy Brig 12 25 8. Clay 1780 
Lynch * Sch’r — Ayers 1776 
Evidently the same vessel recorded in 1775. at 
Manete Sch’r 6 16 J.Ducarte — 1780 
Marlborough Ship — Babcock 1778 


Reported to have captured 28 prizes, one a slaver with 300 slaves. 
“Penn. Packet” for July 14th. 


Marquis Ship 10: 20 N. West 1780 
Marquis Ship 16 80 R. Cowell 1781 
M. DeLafayette Ship 16 100 Buffington, Reed ]78]-9 
Maria Ship 12 35 §. Hill 1781 
Mars Ship 14 45 J. Webber 1781 
Mars Ship 6 20 §. Dagget 1781 
Maria Brig 7 20 PP. Maxfield 1781 
Massachusetts Brig 16 D. Souther 1776 


September, captured a brig of 6 guns and 28 men, with a company of 
dragoons on board. 3 
Massachusetts Brig 16 50. J. Calef 1780 
In 1779, captured a ship with a cargo valued at $100,000. 
Massachusetts Brig 16 30 — Fiske 1777 


* 
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In company with the privateer “Tyrannicide,” captured the barque 
“ Lawnsdale,” after resisting 3 hours, and losing 3 killed; also a ship and 6 
other vessels, in one of wriich were 63 Hessian Ohiéscur-: 


Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Medium Sch’r tL 25 3B. Withern 1781 
Mercury Sch’r 6 15 W. Ferris 1781 
Mercy Schr = 4 10 J. Adams 1782 
Minerva Brig 16 35 A. Hallet Sak ee 
Minerva Sloop 6 10 N. Buffington 1782. 
Mohawk Ship 20 130 E. Smith 1781 
Mohawk Ship 20 80 J. Carnes 1782 
Montgomery Sch’r 4 15 JB. Ashton 1782 
Montgomery Brig 8 20 J. Carnes 1780 
Monmouth Brig 6 20 D. Ingersoll 1778-82 


# In 1778, captured a vessel that was afterwards lost near Portsmouth, with. 
her crew of 11 men. In 1779, captured 2 brigs, 1 schooner and 1 sloop, 
the latter in charge of a midshipman and 4 men. 

Monmouth Brig 20 160 — Ross 1779 
One of the cruisers destroyed in the Penobscot, to prevent falling into 
the possession of the British Squadron. 


Moore Brig » 14 40 . Burroughs 1782 
Morning Star Ship 8 12 F. Roch 1780 
Nancy Brig 3 13 T. Parker 1780 
Neptune Ship 24 120 W. Friend 1777 
Neptune Ship 7 20 W. Woodbury 1780 
Neptune Ship bi eee 65 H. Smith 1781 
Neptune Ship 15 60 §. Smith 1781 
New Adventure Ship 6 25 R&R. Cushing 1780 
New Adventure Brig 14 50. J. Neal 1781 
Nimble Shilling Sch’r 6 15. J. Clover 1781 
Nimble Shilling Sch’r 5 16 S. Hill 1781 


Norwich Witch Sch’r 4 . 10 A. Minor 1780 


Oliver Cromwell Ship 10 10 60 W.Coit& J. Tilley 1776 

_ Captured by the British sloop-of-war “Beaver,” May 11, 1777. 

Oliver Cromwell Ship — Parker 1779 
Captured the tender “ St. George,” of 10 guns; also a ship and schooner, 

in all 60 prisoners. 


Oliver Cromwell Ship 16 85. J. Bray 1781 
Reported to have been captured by the “ Galatea” frigate. 

Pallas . Ship 10 20 G. Hodges 1780 

Pallas 14 80 — Johnson 1779 


Captured a ship, loaded with provisions; was one of the vessels of the 
Saltonstall Expedition. 


Panther Sch’r 8 35 §. Massury 1781 
Panther Brig 6 15 G. Lane 1782 
Patty Ship 8 20 Derby & Smith 1782 
Patty Ship 4 16 N. Nichols 1777 
Patty Brig 6 16 J. Oakes 1779 
Patty Brig 6 15 J. Bishop 1779 
Patty Brig 8 20 W. Hayden 1782 


4 


24 Early Ship-building m MU Pvehiacts (January, 
Vessels. Class. © Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Peacock Brig 4 12° P. Wells 1782 
Peacock Sch’r 4. 16 §S. Smith 1780 
Peacock Sch’r 4. 10 EK. Davis 1781 
Peacock Sch’r 4 15 A. Mackay 1781 
‘Penguin sch’ri? 210 40 §. Foster = 1782 
Perus Ship 22 150 S. Crowell 1782 
Phenix Brig 8 16 J. Richard 1780 
Phenix Sloop 10 8 60 — Cunningham 1776 
Pickering Sloop 16 100 J. Harraden 1779 


May, had an engagement of 1 hour and 25 minutes with a cutter of 20 
guns. June, captured the schooner “Golden Eagle,” 22 guns and swivels, 
and 57 men, which was soon after recaptured by the “Achilles,” which the _ 
“P.” afterwards engaged for several hours, beat her off, and then retook her 
prize, on board of which she found the 2nd Lt. of the “ Achilles.” 

* Pa. Gazette, No. 2619. 


October, off Sandy Hook, engaged at the same time, and captured after 
1 hour and 30 minutes, ship “ Hope,” reported to have been armed with 14 
guns; brig “ Pomone,” reported to have been armed with 12 guns; cutter 
“Royal George,” reported to have been armed with 14 guns; and during 
the same year three other armed vessels. 


Pilgrim Ship 18 150 J. Robinson 1779 
Captured 3. prizes, one with men, and 2 with cargoes of salt. sd es 
Pilgrim Ship 18 150 J. Robinson 1781 


January Oth, captured, after an action of several hours, the “Mary,” of — 
22 guns and 83 men; her Captain among the killed; both vessels very much 
shattered. ! 


Pink Sch’r 4 20 M. Harvey * 1782 
Polly Sloop 12 8 100 — Leech 1776. 
August, 1779, captured a brig, with a cargo of tobacco. . 
Polly Ship 16 24 §. Lee 1782 
Polly — Ship 76 14- G. Leacy 1780 
Polly Ship. °. 20 35 W. Coas 1781 
Polly Ship 8 30 J. Foster BOL 
Pompey Boat 10 W. Thomas’ . 1781 
Poppet Sch’r 4 10 T. Barnard 1782 
Poras Ship 20 140 J. Carne 1781 
Porga Brig 14 40 W. Armstrong 1780 
Port Pacquet Ship 8 20 §. Forrester 1781 
Prosper Ship 6 18 J. Atkins 1780 
Protector Ship 26 200 J. F. Williams 1779 


January 9th, at sea, engaged the British ship “ Admiral Duff,” Capt. R. 
Strange, of 30 guns, for 14 hours, when the latter blew up, and 55 only of 
her crew were saved from the wreck. The “ P.” subsequently had a running 
fight for several hours with the “Thames” frigate, and escaped. Midshipman — 
(subsequently Commo.) Preble was attached to the “P.” at this time. For 
an account of this fight, see Vol. II. of N. E. Historical and Genealogical 
Register. The “Protector” was finally captured by the “ Roebuck,” a 40 
gun ship, and the “May Day,” of 28 guns. Her log-book is now in the 
possession of the N. E.’ Historic, Genealogical Society. 


Providence Sloop 8 _ 15. J. Simmonds 1780 
Putnam oP es A 45 — Bayley 1776 


P - 
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Captured a privateeryof 8 guns and 20 men. 


Vessels. lass, Guns, Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Putnam 20 170 Waters 1779 
Was one of the Saltonstall Expedition. 
Queen of Spain Ship 6 15 T. Barnard 1782 
Race Horse By arig 6 15 N. Thayer 1781 
Race Horse Sch’r 8 25 <A. Storey 1782 
Race Horse Sch’r 4 15 T. Oliver 1782 
Rainbow Sch’r 6 25 O. Webb 1782 
Rainbow Sch’r 10 40 W. Webb 1782 
Rambler Ship 16 40 B. Lovett 1782 
Ranger * Sch’r 6 10 40 — Robert 1776 
Ranger Brig 10 . 20 §. Babson 1780 
Ranger _ Brig 8 15 'T. Simmonds 1781 
Ranger | Brig 8 20 J. Knight 1781 
Ranger. Sch’r 2 4 20 J. Burgess 1782 
Ranger Sch’r 4 20 J. Christopher 1782 
Rattlesnake » Ship 20 85 M. Clark 1781 
The British claim to have captured a cruiser of this name. 
Raven Ship 10 40 J. Davis 1780 
Raven Sch’r 10 40 G. Olmstead 1780 
Raven Rigen, 10 40 G. Hollister 1781 
Raven enix v1 0 45 §. Buckland 1782 
Recovery ' Brig 12 15_ 8S. Ingersoll S29 
Recovery Brig 6 16 W. Dennis 1782 
Reprisal Brig 8 10 70 — Wheelwright 1776 
Reprisal * Brig 10 55 P. Read 1777 
Reprisal Galley 4 © 25 3B. Frizzle 178k 
Reprisal Sch’r 4 30. J. Curtis 1781 
Reprisal -Sch’r 6 12. W. Jacobs 1782" 
Republic Sloop 12 J. F. Williams 1776 


Captured ship “Julius Cesar,’ armed ship, with a valuable cargo taken. 
to Boston. 


Resolution 6 25 <A. Potter, &e. 1781. 

Resolution Ship 20 130 S. West 1782. 

Resolution Brig 6 18 L. Seare 1780 
One of these captured 5 vessels in 1779; cargoes of coal, &c. 

Resource Ship 10 | 24 KR. Ober 1780 

Retaliation Brig 10 9 70 — Giles 1776 


Captured a ship armed with 6 guns, after a resistance of two hours. May 
14, 1779, was attacked by an English cutter of 16 guns and a brig of 14, 
and beat them off. | 


Retaliation Ship 12 30 J. Goodhue 1780 
Retaliation Ship 10 24 §. Sewell 1781 
Retrieve Sloop 10 16 80 — Stone 1776 
Revenge Sloop 12 80. J. White, &c. 1776 


August, captured ships “Anna Maria,” cargo of rum and sugar, and 
“Polly,” cargo of wine, &c. Brigs “Harlequin” and “ Fanny,” cargoes of 
rum and sugar. Sloop “ Betsey,” and one other released with prisoners. A 
ship of this name, 18 guns and 150 men, was in the Saltonstall Expedition, . 
1779. ° 

Von. XXVI. 3 
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Commanded by 
*. Rainey, &e. 


E. Burrows, &ce. 


B. Knight, &e. 
S. Foster 

L. Coat 

H. Phelps 

J. aed 


S. Smith 
S. Morton 
M. Melally 


[J anuary, 


Date. 

1780 
1781 
1781 
1781 
1781 
1781 
1776 


1781 
1782 


1781 ~~ 


Hemfield, Gray 1779-80 


“Castor,” of 8 guns and 


J. Grimes 

J. Grafton, &e. 
E. Ayre 

D. Niedham 


Early Ship-building in Massachusetts. 

Vessels, Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. 
Revenge Sloop 4. 14 
Revenge Sloop 4. 14 
Revenge Sch’r 8 40 
Revenge Sch’r 4 35 
Revenge Sch’r 4 30 
Revolt Brig 8 20 
Rising States Brig 20 16 100 

Also armed with 7 cohorns. 
Robin Hood Ship 14 60 
Rochester Boat 4 20 
Rochambeau Snow 16 35° 
Roebuck Ship 14 90 

April, off Salem, ore ot the privateer sloop 
60 men. 
Romeo Sloop 10 15 
Romulus Brig 14. 20 
Rover Schr” 6 20 
Rover eclrs). 22 40, 
Rover Sloop 8 14 80 


— Forrester 


) 


1781 


1781 
1781 
1782 
1776 


Engaged the ship “ Africa,’ which soon after blew up, and only 3 lives 
out of a crew of 26 were saved; captured the snow “Lively,” and the brigs 
“Mary and James,” “Sarah Ann” and the “Good Intent.” 


Rover 


Ship 


24 100 


J. Barre » 


1781 


A packet of this name, carrying 6 guns, was captured by an American 


privateer, Capt Sweet, in 1779. 


Rover 


Sch’r 


6 30 


Z. Young 


1782 


The enemy claim to have captured a cruiser of this name, carrying 14 — 


guns. 


Rover Galley 
Ruby 


Salem 

Salem 

Salem Packet 
Salem Packet 
Sally 


Sally 
Satisfaction 
Satisfaction 
Scammel 


Sch’r 4 25 
Brig 6 bigier- 1!) 
Brig 12 20 
Seh'r 120.46 30 
Ship 12 30 
Ship 9 20 
20 180 
Destroyed in the Penobscot, to prevent capture. 
Sloop 2 eG 
Sch’r 10 20 
Sloop 14 12 . 100 
Scr Lb 40 


L. Carver 
S. Babson 


H. Williams 
E. Stanley 
J. Cook 

J. Brewer 
— Holmes 


E. Crocker 
M. Smelthurst 


1782 
(1781 


1780 
1782 
1781 
1782 
17891 ? 


1782 
1782 


— Wheelwright 1777 


N. Stoddard 


1782 


October, was chased on the Jersey shore by two British men-of-war, 
whose boats were beaten off, and the privateer got off without having sus- 
tained material injury. | 


Scotch Irish 
Scourge 

Sea Flower 
Sea Flower 


Boat 
Ship 
Brig 
Sloop 


2 12 

20 120 
6 15 
4 30 


J. Wing 

J. Parker 

W. Whitcomb 
R. J ones, &c. 


1782 
1781 
1781 
1782 


¥ 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Sea Flower Sloop 6 40 D. Nye 1782 
Sebastian Ship 10 30 J. Grooves 1780 
Senegal Brig LAs 35 N. Bentley 1781 
Shaker 3 Galley 6 40 8. Stacey 1782 
Shark Brig) 14 80 D. Allen 1781 
Shaving Mill Boat D. Loring 1781 
Sherwood Be pore i TA 11? J. Tucker 1782? 
Siren | Help 12 50 D. Stevenson 1781 
Sky Rocket Brig 16 120 — Burke 1779 

Probably overrated in guns and men; one of the Saltonstall Expedition. 
Spanish Fame __—siBrrig 10 25 J. Robb, &e. 1781 
Spanish Packet Ship 10 20. 'T. Dalling 1782 
Speedwell | Sloop 8 12. 70 — Greeley 1776 

October, captured a snow, and sent her to Boston. 

Speedwell - Brig 10 50. J. Murphy 1781 
Speedwell Boat 2 20. L. Barbor, &e. 1782 
Spitfire Brig 1 10 20. W. Perkins 1782 
St. Mary’s Brig 12 30. J. Leach 1782 
Success Sch’r 2 18 S. Rodgers 1781 
Success Ship 6 15 W. White 1780 
Success Brig 10. 4 30 J. Brown 1781 
Success Brig 16 20 §. Stanwood 1782 
Success Boat 1 4 20 §. Freeman, &c. 1782 
Surprise Brig 14 20 3B. Cole 1782 
Surprise Sch’r 8 18 WN. Perkins 1781 
Surprise » Sch’r 8 385 J. Lengoore: 1782 
Swallow — _ Brig 6 20 H. Higgenson 1782 
Swift Brig 14 70 J. Little 1781 
Swift Brig 14 20 J. Johnson 1781 
Swift” Brig 8 20 <A. Woodbury 1781 
Swift . Sch’r 2 10 380 T. Saunders 1781 
Tartar Sch’r 2 8 18 T.\Dexter 1782 
Tartar Ship 24 200 — Grimes 1776 


Mentioned in Clark’s Naval History, p. 50; probably overrated in guns 
and men. 


Tempest Ship 12 40 J. Souns | 1781 
Thomas Ship 10 20 FF. Boardman 1781 
Thomas Brig 12 380 «J. Smith 1780 
Thorn Ship 16 100 Daniel Waters 1778 

Ship 16 60 Daniel Waters 1778 


Engaged the brig “ Gov. Tyron,” Capt. Stebbins, of 16 guns, and at the 
same time the brig “Sir William Erskine,” Capt. Hamilton, of 18 guns, 
each having a greater number of men than the “Thorn.” After an action of 
2 hours the “Tyron” struck, and the “ Erskine” made sail to escape, but was 
pursued and captured. Also same year, captured the ship “ Sparlin,” of 18 
guns and 97 men, after an action of 50 minutes; carried the two last prizes 
into Boston; the first separated in the night and escaped. Capt. Walters 
was appointed a captain in the U.S. Navy, upon the recommendation of 
Gen. Washington, March 15, 1777. 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Thorn Ship 18 120 S. Tucker 1781 
Three Friends Sch’r 4 25 W. Young 1782 
Thrasher Sch’r 8 30 B. Cole 1781 
Tiger Brig 14 70 8. Crowel 1781 
Tiger Ship 16 74 J. Tucker 1782 
Trooper Ship 8 380 «$8. Dunn 1781 
True American 12 — Buffington 1778 

Had a severe engagement with a W. I. privateer. 
True Blue Sloop 6 8 40 O. Allen 1776 
Tryall Sch’r 6 20 §. Rodgers, &e. 1782 
Two Brothers Ship 8 60 ‘LT. Chester, &e. 1776 
Two Brothers Sch’r 1 25 W. Gray 1781 


Re-enforced by volunteers in April, 1779; captured off Salem, a privateer 
of 8 guns and 60 men. 


Twin Sisters Brig 16 25 §. Avery 1781 
Tybalt Brig 8 20. P. Howland 1782 
Tyrannicide Brig 14 100 J. Fisk 1776 


June 13th, at sea, captured, after a resistance of one hour, the British 
packet schooner “Despatch,” of 8 guns, 12 swivels and 31 men, loss of her 
Captain (Gutteridge), and 1 man killed and 7 wounded. In July, at sea, 
captured the armed ship “Glasgow,” with 30 prisoners. In August, at sea, 
captured the brig “St. John” and schooner “Three Brothers.” 
Tyrannicide Brig 14 90 <A. Hallet 1779 

March 29th, off Bermuda, carried by boarding, after an obstinate resistance 
of more than one hour, the British brig “ Revenge,” of 14 guns and 85 men, 
Capt. Kendall; the latter had two of her guns dismounted, and many of her 
crew killed and wounded. The “T.” had 8 wounded. 


Tyrannicide Brig 14 90. S. Harding «=. 1779 
Tyrannicide Brig 14 90 — Cathcart 1779 
August 14th, destroyed in the Penobscot to prevent capture. 
Ulysses Ship 10 40 D. MeNiel 1780 
Union Sch’r 8 2) J. Blackley © 1777 
Union Sch’r 4 20 D. Parsons 1781 
Union Polca = 4 15 ‘'T. Powers 1780 
Union Ship 4 12 E. Schin 1781 
Union Brig 8 20 J. Gardner 1780 
Union Sloop 10 14 65 — Semes 1786? 
Vengeance Brig 13..." 100 — Newman 1778 


September 17th, captured the packet ship “ Harriet,’ of 16 guns and 45 
men, after an action of 15 minutes; had one man killed. September 21st, 
captured the packet ship “Eagle,” of 14 guns and 60 men; resisted 20 
minutes and lost several killed and wounded, among the former a colonel; 
had on board 4 lieutenant-colonels and 3 majors. 


Vengeance Brig 18 190 — Thomas 1779 
August 14th, one of the fleet destroyed in the Penobscot. 
Venus Ship 10 80 G. Babcock 1781 


Venus Ship 10 20 ‘I. Nicholson 1782 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 


Venus Brig 6 15 M. Leslie, &e. 1780-1 
Virginia Shin 7710 24 W. Claghorn 1782 
Viper Sch’r 2 25 T. Coburn 1782 
Viper Sloop 2 25 3B. Hilton * 1782 
Viper Ship 14 65 J. Niel 1782 
Volunteer — Sch’r 8 20 LL. Luce 1782 
Volinteer Galley 1 24. W. Hart 1782 
Vulture Sch’r 4 18. W. Shaloner 1782 
Washington Ship 7 15. E. Lewis 1781 
Wasp Snow — Harthorne 1776 
Wasp . Boat . 19 §. Thompson 1782 


October, lost 3 killed and 10 wounded in an action of 2 hours with an 
armed British packet; captured a snow with a cargo of oats. November, 
captured a ship with a cargo of fish, &c. 


Wasp Sch’r 4 16 E. Pike 1780 
Wasp . Brig 6 20. D. NeNiel 1782 
Wexford Brig 20 120 J. Rathburn 1781 
William Ship 8 25 J. Power 1781 
Willing Maid Galley 4 ’ 25 J. Savage 1782 
Winthrop Sloop 13 380 ~©Geo. Little 1781 


Ed. Preble, afterward commodore in the navy, was her Ist lieut. 
Captured 2 letters-of-marque on her first cruise, afterwards cut out the 
British armed brig “ Merriam” lying in the Penobscot with a prize sloop, 
and made numerous other captures, among which was a schooner of 8 guns, 
that was first chased on shore. 


Wolf Sloop 10 10 90 — Freeman 1776 


Yankee Sloop 9 16 43 — Johnson 1776 

July, captured ships “Creighton” and “Zachara,” cargoes rum and sugar. 
The prisoners in these prizes afterwards rose and took “ Yankee,” and 
carried her to Dover, where the captain was imprisoned and treated with 
_ great cruelty. 


Yankee Hero Brig 14 40 J. Tracy 1776 
June, was captured by the English frigate “Lively,” after a\ sharp. 
resistance and the loss of 4 killed and 13 wounded. eS 


Zephyr Brig 4 15 G.Lane «| 1780 


Notre.—The classification, &c. of vessels contained in these tablesare 
compiled chiefly from Emmons’s Statistical History of the U. 8. Navy, or 
have been copied from official documents; nevertheless, a sloop may have 
been called a ship, or a brig sometimes a schooner, and perhaps the swivels 
have sometimes been included in the number of guns given, but in the 
absence of positive proof, I have confined myself to the record. 

The guns on board the privateers fitted out in Massachusetts, during the 
year 1781, amounted to 500, and the men to upwards of 23800.—(Penn. 
Packet, July 26.) 


(To be continued.) 
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EARLY PRINTING IN VIRGINIA. 


[Tue following correspondence, printed from the originals in the possession of 
Miss Mary R. Crowninshield, seems to have been begun at the desire of Isaiah 
Thomas, Esq., who was then engaged upon his History of Printing in America, 
which was published the next year. In that work, vol. ii., pages 41-2, he makes 
these statements :— 

‘* Lord Effingham, who was appointed governor in 1683, was ordered expressly, 
‘ to allow no person to use a printing press on any occasion whatsoever.’ Although 
these instructions were given to lord Effingham, yet no act of the colonial govern- 
ment of Virginia can be found, after the strictest search by the greatest law charac- 
ters in the state, which prohibits the use of the press. The influence of the governors 
was, undoubtedly, sufficient for the purpose without any legislative act.’’ 

The expression, ‘‘ the strictest search by the greatest law characters in the state,”’ 
in this extract, no doubt refers to that detailed in this correspondence. We are in- 
debted to Col. Thomas H. Ellis, formerly of Richmond, Va., now of Chicago, IIl., 
for the greater part of the material from which we have compiled the subjoined 
notes ; also, to Thomas H. Wynne, Hsq., and Alex. Q. Holladay, Esq., of Rich- 
mond, and Conway Robinson, Esq., of Washington, D. C., for assistance.—[Ep. of 
N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register] 


WittiAmM W. Henne, Esq. to Hon. St. GeorGE TUCKER. 


Drar Sir, Richmond, 4th July, 1809. 
Your favour of the 28" ult®. was put into my hands this morning. 
—I will with pleasure, make the examination requested, and inform you of 
the result.—If a law ever did exist, in Virginia, prohibiting the printing of 
News Papers, it must have been, I presume, posterior to Purvis’s collection 
of the laws: for at the period of the publication of that book, and for many 
years afterwards, no such thing as printing of any kind seems to have been 
contemplated in Virginia. | ; 
It is well known that Purvis was printed in London (supposed about the - 
year 1682).—I have an abridgement of the Laws of Virginia printed in Lon- 
don also, in the year 1722 ; and another, purporting to be a second edition, 
printed in 1728 ; but, in truth, it is the same book, with only a new title 
page ;—a species of typographical artifice, very common at that period, espe- 

cially as it related to law-books of every kind. : 
My Statutes at Large have progressed, in the printing, as far as the 
March session 1657-8 and from the earliest period of our legislation to 
that date; I have discovered no law of the kind alluded to in the extract 
“inserted in.your letter.—I will immediately examine the intervening period 
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1 WILLIAM WALLER HENING is more generally known for his connection with the 
Statutes at Large” of Virginia, a series of 13 volumes compiled and edited by him with 
great (earning and ability. In its historical features, also, this exhaustive work is entitled 
to the highest credit. Mr. Hening also published several law manuals, and, jointly 
with Mr. William Mumford (a translator of Homer), reported and published several volumes 
of law-reports. 

We have not been able to ascertain anything definite in regard to his ancestors, or early 
history, and it would seem that his great services to his native State have not secured for 
his memory the notice he deserved. He died 31 March, 1828, and probably in Richmond. 
A son, the Rev. Edmund Waller Hening of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was for some 
years a missionary in Africa. : 

The name Waller was probably the name of his mother. If so, he was perhaps descended 
from John Waller, one of the first planters at Jamestown in 1607, or from Edmund Waller 
who is said to have come over early in the 18th century. Mr. H. B. Grigsby, in his *‘ Dis- 
course on the Life and Character of the Hon. Littleton Waller Tazewell” (1860), supposes 
that this Edmund was a grandson of Edmund the poet. He is in error, however, in stating 
.that this Edmund of Virginia was the first of the name in the colony. ’ 
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retributive justice may point to the “Marcu To THE SEA” as a warning or 
foreshadowing of one of more terrible desolation, when that colossus, armed 
with iron hands and leaden feet, shall fully vindicate the law of justice, and 
the equal rights of man. / 


NOTES ON SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Communicated by Capt. Geo. Henry PREBLE, U.S. N. 
Concluded from page 29. 


Vessels of War built in, and about Boston, Mass., from 1776 to 1872, 
anclusive ; also, Vessels purchased in Boston, for the U.S. 
Navy Department, from 1861 to 1871, inclusive. 


BUILT IN BOSTON. 
1776.—Hancock 82 guns. Captured by the Rainbow 40, and brig Victor, 
1777. 
1776.— Boston (2d) 24. _ Captured at Charleston, S. C., 1780. 


1797.— Constitution 44. Commonly called “Old Ironsides,” 1576 tons 
old measurement, 1835 tons new measurement; displacement 2,200. 
Launched Oct. 21,1797. Original cost $302,917. Often repaired and 
rebuilt on the original model, and was in service for many years, and 
until 1871 at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, as quarters for midshipmen. 
In 1871, she was towed to Philadelphia, where she is now (1872) “ Larp 
ure 


1798.— WARREN 20, 3865 tons, original cost $34,702. Sold in Boston, in 

1801, for $19,747. 

1798.— HERALD 18, 279 tons, original cost $47,780. Sold in Boston, in 

1801, for $17,848. 
1798.—PickERING 14, 187 tons, brig, original cost $32,116. Lost at sea 

in 1800, with all on board, while in command of Lieut. B. Hillar, having 

sailed in August for the Guadaloupe station. Had previously performed 
a cruise, commanded by Lieut. Edward Preble, attached to the squadron 
of Commodore Barry. In the Mistory of Newburyport, she is said to 
have been built in that place, by Orlando B. Merrill, though the official 
records say she was built in Boston. 
1799.—Bosron (3d) 28, 700 tons, original cost $187,969. She was burnt 
at Washington, in 1814, by order of the secretary of the navy, to prevent 
her falling into the hands of the enemy. She carried our minister to 

France in 1801. Was reported unworthy repair in 1812. 

The Boston was built for the government by subscription. The 
Columbian Centinel of June 17, 1798, contains the following : 

“Notice—A subscription will be opened this day for the raising of a fund 
to purchase or build one or more ships of war, to be loaned to this 
Government for the service of the United States. ‘Those who wish to join 
in this testimonial of public spirit, are requested to meet in the chamber 
over Taylor’s insurance office at I o’clock precisely to affix their signatures 
and make necessary arrangements.” 
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The same paper of June 30th, has the following announcement : 

“The Nerve.—In compliance with the advertisement in the last ‘Oentinel, 
a number of citizens of this metropolis met at Taylor’s Insurance Office for 
the purpose of opening a patriotic voluntary subscription in aid of Govern- 
ment. Last evening, the amount subscribed amounted to $115,250; and 
as the subscription still continues open, we have not the least doubt that 
Boston will outdo every city in the Union in Federal patriotism. We will 
not omit mentioning that the Hon. William Phillips added $10,000 to this 
free will offering. God bless him for it!” 


The papers of Aug. 22, 1798, less than two months from the date of the 
above notice, say: “The keel of a 36 gun Frigate is now laying at Mr. 
Hart’s Navy Yard.” A list of the subscribers can be found in the Boston 
Evening Gazette about 1858 or ’59, and in the Army and Navy Journal, 
January, 1866. The whole amount of the subscription was $136,600. 


June 9, 1799, the Centinel says, “the Boston Frigate is almost completely 
rigged.” June 12th, “The Boston frigate yesterday hauled off into the ~ 
stream.” July 24th, “she sailed on a cruise commanded by Capt. Geo. 
Little,’ and the Centinel declares her one of the handsomest modelled 
vessels in the world. 


1803.—Areus 16, 298 tons, original cost $37,420. Captured in 1813, by 
H. B. M. brig Pelican 21, after an action of forty-five minutes, in which 
she lost her commander, Lieut. Wm. H. Allen, and had ten killed and 
thirteen wounded. She had previously captured twenty-two of the enemy’s 
vessels on his own coast. She also did good service in the war with 
Tripoli, 1803-6. The Argus was built under the superintendence of 
Commodore Edward Preble. Her dimensions were: length of keel, 77 
feet; breadth of beam, 27 feet; depth of hold, 124 feet. Her armament, 
14 82-pound carronades and 2 long 18 pounders. 


1805.—SpiTFirzE 3, bomb ketch, afterwards increased to 7 guns, 102 tons, 
ketch-rigged. Original cost $7,000. Broken up at Norfolk, 1820. 
Built under the superintendence of Commodore Edward Preble. 


1805.—VENGEANCE 38, bomb ketch, 92 tons, purchased by Commodore 
Edward Preble, original cost $18,445. Broken up at New-York, 1818. 


1813.—F Roxic 18, 509 tons, original cost $72,095. Captured April 20, 
1814, by H. B. M. frigate Orpheus 36, and schooner Shelbourne 12, after 
a chase of sixty miles, during which the Frolic threw overboard her lee 
guns. 


1814.—INDEPENDENCE 74, 2257 tons old measurement, original cost 
$421,810. Razeed to a frigate, and at the present time (1872) on the 
navy list as a second rate 40 guns; tonnage under the new act 1891. She 
is stationed at Mare Island, California, as a receiving ship for recruits. 
Her displacement, according to the navy register for 1872, is 3270 tons. 
The Independence was the only ship of the line that was got afloat 
during the war of 1812-14 with Great Britain, and the first ship of the 
line of the U. S. Navy, if we except the America 74, which before 
launching was given to the French. Her first and only foreign cruise, 
as a ship of the line, was to the Mediterranean, wearing the broad pennant 
of Commodore Wm. Bainbridge, and was the first vessel of that class to 
display our stars and stripes abroad. It was found, though otherwise a 
good model, that she carried her lower deck guns too low, and in 1836 
she was razeed at Boston, and converted into a fine double-banked 60 
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gun frigate, and has since performed good service. She was considered 
a very fine ship of her class in her time, and was, on her first cruise as a 
razee, much admired by naval critics at Portsmouth, England, and was 
visited at Cronstadt by the Emperor Nicholas incog. 

1818.—Vermont 74, 2633 tons old measurement, 2600 new; displacement 
4150; original cost $849,327. Launched in 1848, after having been thirty 
years on the stocks. Still in service as a third rate 16 guns, and used as_ 
a receiving ship for recruits at New-York. In 1853, she was rigged and 
equipped for sea, intended as the flag ship of Commodore M. C. Perry 
on the Japan Expedition, but it was found she could not be commissioned 
without exceeding the number of seamen allowed by law, and she was 
accordingly dismantled and placed in ordinary. She has never made a 
foreign cruise. 

Jt is said the Vermont when first put upon the stocks was called the 
Virginia, and the Virginia, which is yet (1872) on the stocks, was called 
the Vermont, and that the names were shifted by a southern born 
commandant of the Boston navy yard, who thought the Present Virginia 
the best model. 


1818.—Virernia 74, 2633 tons. Still on the stocks at the navy yard (1872), 
in an unfinished condition, under one of the ship-houses. | Will probably 
never be launched, unless to be used as a receiving ship. Though con- 
sidered a fine model when her keel was laid, fifty-two years ago, she is 
now as unsuited to the purposes of modern war fare as Noah’s ark would be. 

1821.—ALLIGATOR 3, 108 tons, original cost $26,909. Lost on Carysfort 
Reef, coast of Florida, in 1823. ‘The shoal spot on which she was lost 
now bears her name. 


1825.—Bostron (4th) 18, 700 tons, original cost $109,156. Lost on 
Eletheura, W. Indies, Nov. 15, 1846, during a squall in the night—crew 
saved.. She made six cruises, viz.: to Brazil, 1826-29 ; Mediterranean, 
1850-52; West Indies, 1836-39; East Indies, 1841-48; Brazil, 1843-46. 

1825.—CuMBERLAND 44, 1726 tons, original cost $357,475. Launched in 
1843. Afterwards razeed, and mounted a battery of 22 heavy guns. 
Was sunk by the rebel ram Merrimac, in the memorable conflict, Hampton 
Roads. 


1825—6.—W arrEN (3d) 20, 697 tons, ea cost $104,369. Condemned 
and sold out of service in ‘1861, and now (1872) used as a station-hulk, 
at Panama, by the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


1826—-7.—Farmovutn 18, 703 tons, original cost $112,535. Her repairs, 
to 1850, cost $305,092. She was condemned and sold out of the service 
at Aspinwall, where she had been used as a store and guard ship, in 1861, 
and foundered at sea on her first return passage from New-York to 
Aspinwall the same year. 


1831.—Boxer (2d) 10, 194 tons, original cost $30,697. She was sold in 
1848. She cruized in the Brazils, 1832-3 ; West Indies, 1834; Pacific, 
1835-7, and also 1838-40; Home Squadron, 1842-44; African Squadron, 
1846-48. 

1856.—Consorrt 6, 230 tons. Built for Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition. 
Original cost $51,724. Was sold at Philadelphia in 1844. 

1856.—PorpoiseE (2d) 10, 224 tons, brig, original cost $45,000. Lost at 
sea, in the East Indies, while attached to the Pacific Exploring Expedition, 
with all on board, 1854. 

Vou. XXVI. 25 
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1837.—Cyane 20, 792 tons old measurement, 695 by the new; displacement 
950. She was named after the British ship captured by the Constitution, 
Feb. 20, 1815. Original cost $143,469. Her repairs to 1850 cost 
$59,089, and she has been several times repaired since. In 1867 she was 
fitted out at Mare Island Navy Yard, Cal., as a store ship, and remained 
in Panama in that capacity until J uly, 1869, when she returned to Mare 
Island and was sent to Sitka, as a depot ship for coal and stores, and as a 
protection to the newly-acquired .territory of Alaska. In November, 
1870, she was sent to the Isthmus again to assist the expedition, engaged 
in surveying routes for a ship canal. 


1838-9.—Marion 16, 566 tons by the old measurement, 320 by the new; 
displacement 1840, original cost $124,566. Her repairs to 1850 cost 
$72,712. In service in 1872 as a school ship for midshipmen, at the 
naval academy. Is now being rebuilt, as a screw steamer, at Portsmouth, 


é 


1842.—_ BaInBRIDGE 10, brig, 259 tons, original cost $40,790. Foundered. 
at sea, on our coast, during our civil war,—only one or two lives saved. 


1842.— Enix 4, ship, 611 tons,. original cost $84,603. A sloop-of-war of 
the same name, built in 1813 and rebuilt in 1820, at a cost of $56,174, 
was broken up at Boston in 1841, and this store ship constructed. The 
cost of repairs upon the old and new ship amounted to $319,191. She 
was sold in 1850 for $13,000. 


1843.—PLyMoUTH 22, 989 tons, original cost $168,212. She was burnt 
in Norfolk, by the rebels, i in 1861. 


1845.—MASSACHUSETTS 2, 765 tons, a screw steamer BEM 0 of R. B. 
Forbes, Esq., for $80, 000. Was re-named the “Farralones” during the 
war of 1860-64, and had her engines taken out. After the war, she was 
taken to San Francisco and sold, and is still plying from that port as a 
merchantman. The Massachusetts sailed from Boston for Liverpool, 
Sept. 1, 1848. She was the first American propeller packet ship that 
went to England, and was the first steamer under the United States flag 
designed for passengers to that country since the Savannah, the pioneer 
steamer, crossed the Atlantic. Her machinery was designed by Ericcson. 


1846.—Svuppty 4, store ship, 547 tons, purchased when new for $60,000. 
In 1868, she brought to Boston the remains of Rear Admiral H. H. Bell, 
and Lt.-Commanders Mackenzie and Read. In 1871, she carried a 
portion of the charitable contributions of the citizens of New-York to 
France. Is now (1872) in commission to carry supplies to the South 
Atlantic vessels. She has been constantly employed, and has proved one 
of the most useful vessels in our nayy. 


1846.—FRreEponiA 4, store ship, 800 tons, purchased for $63,300. In 
service in 1867 as a stationary store ship at Callao, Peru, and was, in 
consequence of the prevalence of the yellow fever at that place, removed 
thence to Arica, where she was torn from her anchors, during the great 

earthquake of August, 1869, and lost with all on board. 

1846.—-Etna 1, bomb brig, 182 tons, purchased for $17,000. Was sold at 
Norfolk in 1848 for $3, 010. 

1846.—StromMBOLI 1, bomb brig, 182 tons, purchased for $17,000. sia: 
sold at Norfolk in 1848 for $3,010. 

1847.—Epirn 2, screw steamer, 400 tons, purchased of R. B. Forbes, Esq. 
Lost. on the coast of California in 1848. The Edith, under command of 
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Capt. George W. Lewis, left New-York for Bombay and China, Jan. 18, 
1845, and was the first American steamer that went to British India, and 
the first square-rigged propeller that went to China under “our flag.” 
Her machinery was designed by Ericcson. 

1848.—Jonn Hancock, screw steamer, 230 tons, original cost $31,261. 
Built for the triple purpose of a water boat, anchor hoy and yard tug. 
Soon after her launch, some negro riots occurring in New-Bedford, the 
“ Hancock” was sent there with an extemporized crew to aid in 
suppressing them, and her performance at sea being satisfactory she was 
thought too good to be devoted to the purposes for which she was built, 
and, in 1851, was sent to Cuba to look after the fillibusters of the Lopez 
expedition. ‘That duty accomplished, she returned to Boston yard and 
was placed in ordinary. 

1851.—PRINCETON (2d), screw steamer, 990 tons. Built to contain the 
engines of Princeton (1st), the first screw steamer in our navy, and the first 
man-of-war screw steamer in the world,—then broken up. The engines 
were planned and built under the superintendence of Ericcson. Original 
cost $104,405, exclusive of engines. Sold at Philadelphia, 1867. 


1853. Joun Hancock (2d), screw steamer, 382 tons, original cost 
$76,521. ‘This was the same vessel as the “J. H.” of 1848, lengthened 
and rebuilt. When the Behring’s Straits, or North Pacific Exploring 
Expedition was being organized, under Commodore Ringold, in 1853, a 
small sized steamer was thought essential. ‘The “John Hancock” being 
the only available vessel of that description in the navy, she was hauled 
up on ways at the Boston navy yard, and lengthened both at the bow 
and stern,—the old ends being sawed off, moved away, and new ones 
substituted,— by which means her tonnage was increased one hundred 
and fifty-two tons. She was equipped for sea under the superintendence 
of the present Rear-Admiral, John Rogers, then a lieutenant, who took 
her to the East Indies, where she continued under his command until he 
went on board the flag ship Vincennes, and assumed command of the 
squadron. During the remainder of the cruise she was commanded. by 
passed Midshipman Brooke, the inventor of the deep sea sounding 
apparatus. Mr. Brooke resigned, and took part with the south in the 
recent rebellion. When the Pacific exploring expedition was disbanded, 
the “John Hancock” was laid up at Mare Island navy yard, and con- 
tinued on that coast, performing such duty as was required of her, until 
sold out of the service, Aug. 17, 1865. 

She was never considered a beauty by nautical critics either in or out 
of the service, as may be known from the “Heathen Chinee’s” remark 
when he saw her at anchor in Hong Kong: “That sheep number one, 
ally same as a Chinese junk.” However, handsome is that handsome 
does: she proved a good and faithful servant to our government. 

She was sold to the California Steam Navigation Co. In 1868 her 
boilers and machinery were taken out, and she was purchased by Messrs. 
McPherson & Weatherbee, who converted her into a barquentine, to be 
used in the lumber business. Upon overhauling her, the timbers and 
frame were found in every respect solid; and with trifling repairs, she 
was made a good and substantial craft. It was thought she was capable 
of transporting 300,000 feet of lumber. 

1855.—Merrimac 40, screw frigate, 3200 tons, original cost $879,126. 
Seized by the rebels at Norfolk, Va., 1861, when nearly ready for sea, 
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and converted into an iron-clad ram. She became notorious for her 
conflict with the Cumberland and Congress at Hampton Roads, and from 
her subsequent defeat by the untried little Monitor. 

She was set on fire and blown up by the rebels, near any Island, 
to prevent her recapture. 

The “ Merrimac” sailed from Boston, on a week’s trial trip, Feb. 25, 
1856. Returned, and sailing thence again, arrived at Annapolis on the 
19th of April following. She was the first screw steam frigate launched 
in our navy, and while at Annapolis was visited and admired by great 
numbers, including nearly all of the members of both Houses of Congress, 
then assembled in Washington. On the 6th of May she sailed for 
Havana, and returned to Boston on the 7th of July following. Sailed 
thence for England, Sept. 9th, of the same year, and returned to Norfolk 
via St. Thomas, W. L., Macon 15,1857. Leaving Norfolk, she arrived 
at Boston during the same month, was immediately equipped for sea, and 
sailed on the 17th of October, 1857, for the Pacific, bearing the broad. 
pennant of Commodore John Collins Long. Returning from the Pacific, 
she arrived at Norfolk on the 6th of Feb., 1860. ‘This was her last 
service under our flag. In April, 1861, she was lying in ordinary at 
Norfolk, waiting her battery and the repairs on her engine to enable her 
to proceed to sea; she had been got ready, and but for the prevalence of 
treasonable councils would have been taken out of Norfolk before the 
destruction of the navy yard, on the 21st of April, 1861. Her conversion 
by the rebels into an iron-clad, her attack upon the ships in Hampton 
Roads, her defeat by the Monitor, March 8, 1862, and her destruction by 
the rebels, May 11, 1862, have became matters of history. 


1858.—Hartrorp 14, screw steamer, 1920 tons old measurement, 1366 
tons by the new; increased in 1870, by the addition of a spar-deck, to 
2000 tons by the new measurement; displacement 2900. During the 
war, she carried 22 guns. She was the flag-ship of Farragut at New- 
Orleans, Mobile, &c., and gained an historic name in our navy, second 
only to the “Constitution.” Her first cruise, 1859-61, was to the East 
Indies, as the flag-ship of Commodore Stribling. After the war, she was 
again sent to the East Indies, ax the flag-ship of Rear Admiral H. H. — 
Bell, who was Farragut’s fleet captain and chief of staff in N ew-Orleans, 
and who was drowned at Hiogo, Japan, while she was carrying his flag. 
On her return to New-York she was placed in ordinary, and has since 
had a deck added and undergone extensive repairs and alterations, which 
are about completed. It is worthy of remark that this ship was the next 
successor launched from the ways which had been occupied by the 
“ Merrimac.” 

1859.—NARRAGANSETT 3, screw steamer, 900 tons old measurement, 566 
tons by the new; displacement 1235. Cruised in the Pacific, 185965. 
Has since performed some service in the West Indies, and sailed from 
New-York, March, 1871, for the Pacific, where she is now (1872) in 
commission. 

1861.—WACcHUSETT 9, screw steamer, third class, 10382 tons old measure- 
ment, 695 by the néw; displacement 1575. She was launched at the 
navy yard, October, 1861. Engines built at the Morgan Iron Works. 
Total cost $314,362.85. Has made a cruise tg the East Indies since the 
war ; was, on her return, repaired at New-York, and is now (1872) in 
commission and attached to the European fleet. 
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1861.—MariTAnza 6, wooden, side wheel, double-ender. Launched at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, November, 1861. Engines built by Harrison 
Loring & Co., South Boston. Total cost $187,128.19. Sold at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Aug. 26, 1868. 


1861.—Houron 6, fourth rate, screw steamer, 507 tons by the old measure- 

ment, 327 by the new. Built by Paul Curtis, South Boston, November, 
1861. Engines built by Harrison Loring. Total cost $101,421. Sold 
_ at New-York, June 4, 1869. 


1861.—Cuocura 7, fourth rate, screw steamer, 507 tons by the old 
measurement, 327 by the new. Launched by ‘Curtis & Tilden, in East 
Boston, November, 1861. Engines built by Harrison Loring. ‘Total 
cost $99,912.01; amount expended for repairs $8,221.82. Sold July 13, 
1867, for $10,000. 


‘1861.—MARBLEHEAD 7, fourth rate, screw steamer, 507 tons by the old 
measurement. Latinched November, 1861. Built by Geo. Jackman, in 
Newburyport. Engines built at the Highland Iron Works, Newburg, 
N. Y. She was brought around to the navy yard, Charlestown, and 
there completed and equipped for sea. Total cost $97,736.75. Sold at 
auction in New-York, Sept. 30, 1868. 

Note.— The “ Katahdin,’ “Kineo” and “Penobscot,” three vessels of 
the same class, and built in the State of Maine, were brought around to the 
navy yard, Charlestown, in November, 1861, and there fitted and equipped 
for sea, under the superintendence of Capt. R. B. Forbes. 


1861.—SaGamork 7, fourth rate, screw steamer, 507 tons old measurement, 
327 by the new. Built by A. & G. T. Sampson, and launched November, 
1861. Engines built at the Atlantic Works. Total cost $101,682.52 ; 
amount expended for repairs $14. Sold, June 13, 1866, for $12,300. 


1862.—CaNANDAIGUA 7, second class, screw steamer, 1395 tons by the old 
measurement, 955 by the new; displacement 2130. Launched at the 
navy yard, March, 1862. Engines built at the Atlantic Works, Boston. 
Total cost $388, 541.34. Has been attached to the European Squadron 
since the war. Was repaired at New-York, 1871, and is now (1872) in 
commission and attached to the North Atlantic Squadron. 


1862.—GeENESEE 7, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 803 tons. Launch- 
ed at the navy yard, Charlestown, April, 1862. Engines built at the 
Neptune Works. Total cost $190,423.63; expended for repairs $8,695.45. 
Sold at auction, Oct. 3, 1867, for $14,400. 


1862.—TroGa 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 819 tons. Launched 
at the navy yard, Charlestown, April, 1862. Engines built at the Morgan 
Iron Works, New-York. Total cost $199,852.14; expended for repairs 
$3,033.80. Sold at auction, Oct. 15, 1867, for $15,000. 


1865.—Massasoit 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons. 
Built by Curtis & Tilden. Launched March, 1863. Engines built at 
the Globe Works, Boston. Total cost $160,574.41 ; amount expended 
on repairs $76,571.58. Sold Oct. 15, 1867, for $15,000. 


1863.—OscEOLA 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons. Built 
by Curtis & Tilden. Launched June, 1863. Engines built at the Globe 
Works, Boston. Total cost $160,574.41 ; amount expended on repairs 
$30,281.58. Sold Oct. 1, 1867, for $16,000, when her engines were taken 
out by her new owners, and she was converted into a sailing barque. 
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1863.— MATTABASSETT 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons. — 
Built by A. & G. Sampson. Launched June, 1863. Engines built at the 
Allaire Works, New-York. ‘Total cost $163,595.17; amount expended 
on repairs $3,723.70. Sold Oct. 15, 1867, for $15,000. 


» 1863.—CnIcoreEsk 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons. Built 
by Paul Curtis in East Boston. Launched March, 1863. Engines built 
at the Neptune Works, New-York. Total cost $163,289.35; amount 
expended for repairs $706.08. Sold Oct. 8, 1867, without the machinery, 
for $4,000. 

1863.—TAaALLAPOOSA 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons old 
measurement, 600 by the new; displacement 1270. Launched at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, February, 1863. Engines built at the Neptune 
Company’s Works, New-York. Total cost $241,856.98. Has been 
fitted up as a despatch vessel between the several navy yards, and used to 
convey the president of the United States, and other dignitaries, both 
civil and naval, along the coast. Conveyed Admiral Farragut from — 
New-York to Portsmouth in his last illness. In commission on special 
service, 1871. Repairing, 1872, at Washington, D. C. 


1863.—WtnNoosk1 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons old 
measurement, 650 by the new. Launched at the Charlestown nayy yard, 
July, 1863. Engines built at the Providence Steam Company’s Works, 
Providence, R. I. Total cost $239,617.47. Sold at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 26, 1868. 


1863.—PeEQuorT 10, fourth rate, screw steamer, 593 tons old measurement, 
410 by the new; displacement 900. Launched at the navy yard, 
Charlestown, Mass., June, 1863. Engines built by Woodruff & Beach, 
Hartford, Conn. Total cost $249,231.99. Sold at New-York, May 6, 
1869. 


1863.—Saco 10, fourth rate, screw steamer, 593 tons old measurement, 410 
by the new; displacement 900. Launched at the navy yard, Charlestown, 
August, 1868. Engines built by the Corliss Steam Engine Company, 
New-York. Total cost $274,845.14. In commission, 1871, in the 
European, and in 1872, in the Asiatic Fleet, having passed through the 
Suez Canal to join it. ; 


1864.—Monapnock 4, double-turreted iron-clad, 1564 tons by the old 
measurement, 1094 by the new. Launched at the Charlestown navy yard, 
March 23, 1864. Turrets made at the Atlantic Works, Boston ; 
engines by Morris, Towne & Co., Philadelphia. Total cost $981,439.45. 
She was. the first monitor iron-clad to go from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, in 1866. On her passage from Philadelphia to San Francisco, she 
ran by log 15,385 knots, the greatest distance logged in twenty-four hours 
being 195.6 knots; the least, 19 knots; her average speed 6.32 knots per 
‘hour. For a particular account of her performance, see the Secretary of 
the Navy’s Report, December, 1866. 

She is now (1872) in ordinary at Mare Island Navy Yard, Cal., and 

requires extensive repairs. 

1864.—WINNEPEC 10, iron, side-wheeled double-ender, 1030 tons. Built 
by Donald McKay, East Boston. Engines built by Harrison Loring. 
Total cost $298,132.94. Sold at Norfolk, Va., July 17, 1869. 

1864.—Ammonoosuc 15 (name changed in 1869 to “Iowa”), first rate, 
screw steam ship, 32138 tons by the old measurement, 2019 by the new ; 
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displacement 4000. Launched at the navy yard, Charlestown, 1864. 
Was towed around to New-York to receive her engines. Returned to 
Boston, under steam, to receive her rigging. Has never been to sea. In 
ordinary, at the navy yard, Charlestown, 1872. 


1865.—AsuHUELOT 10, iron, side-wheeled double-ender, 1030 tons by the 
old measurement, 786 by the new; displacement 1370. Built by Donald 
McKay at East Boston, July, 1865. Total cost $297,415.92. In 
commission, and attached to the Asiatic Squadron, 1872. 


1865.—SPEEDWELL 2, iron, fourth rate, screw tug, 350 tons by the old’ 
measurement, 306 by the new; displacement 420. Built at East Boston 
by James Felton, on contract. Total cost $146,600. In commission, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., 1872, as a despatch boat. 


1865.—ForRTUNE 2, iron, fourth rate, screw tug, 350 tons by the old 
measurement, 306 by the new. Built at East Boston by James Felton, 
September, 1865, on contract. Cost $149,600. In ordinary at Wash- 
ington, 1871. 

1865.— GUERRIERE 21, first rate, screw steam ship, 3177 tons by the old 
measurement, 2516 by the new; displacement 4000. Launched at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, September, 1865. Engines built at the Globe 
Works, Boston. ‘Total cost $1,154,825.10. Performed a cruise on the 
Brazil Station, as the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis, and in 
1871, took Admiral Farragut’s remains from Portsmouth to New-York. 
Subsequently went to the Mediterranean, from whence she has recently 
returned, bringing the remains of Major-General Robert Anderson (the 
hero of Fort Sumter) from Nice to Fortress Munroe. Is now in ordinary 
in New-York, and will probably never make another cruise. 


1866.—LEYDEN 2, fourth rate, iron screw tug, 350 tons by the old 
measurement, 306 by the new; displacement 420. Built at East Boston 
by James Felton. ‘Total cost by contracts $128,000. In commission at 
the Boston yard, 1871. 


1866.—Paxos 2, fourth rate, iron screw tug, 350 tons by the old measure- 
ment, 306 by the new; displacement 420. Built at East Boston, July, 
1866, by James Felton. Contracts cost $128,000. Is now (1871) in 
commission, and attached to the Asiatic Squadron as a tender. The 
“ Palos” was the first U. S. vessel of war to pass through the Suez Canal. 
She made the passage from Boston to Singapore in seventy-three sailing 
days., The history of her voyage and her passage through the Canal, can 
be found in the appendix to the Secretary of the Navy’s Report, December, 
1870. She was one of the vessels which participated in the attack upon, 
and capture of the Corean Forts, 1871. 

1866.—StanpisH 2, fourth rate, iron screw tug, 350 tons by the old 
measurement, 506 by the new; displacement 420. Built at East Boston, 
January, 1866, by James Felton. Contract cost $106,240. In ordinary 
at Norfolk, 1871. 

1866.—Mayriower 2, fourth rate, iron screw tug, 350 tons by the old 
measurement, 306 by the new; displacement 420. Built at Kast Boston, 
February, 1866. Contract cost $106,240. In commission at Norfolk, 
Va., 1871; repairing at Washington, 1872. 

1866.—Manirou 13 (name changed in 1869 to “WorcEstER”), second 
rate, screw steam ship, 2348 tons by the old measurement, 1468 by the 
new, as launched. Has since had another deck added, and now 2000 tons 
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by the new measurement; displacement 3050. Launched at the navy 
yard, Charlestown, August, 1866. Engines made at the Globe Works. 
Remained in ordinary until February, 1871, when she was commissioned 
as a store-ship, and sailed with the charitable contributions of provisions 
by the citizens of Boston for the relief of the French people. ‘The 
“ Worcester” is now (1872) in commission as the flag-ship of the North 
Atlantic Fleet. 


1867.—NANTASKET 7, third rate, screw steamer, 900 tons by the old 
measurement, 523 by the new; displacement 1165. Launched at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, July, 1867. Engines built by the. U. S. 
government at Portsmouth, N. H., where she was towed to receive them. 
Is now (1872) in commission, and attached to the North Atlantic Fleet. 


1868.—AtasKa 10, second rate, screw steamer, 1740 tons by the old 
measurement, 1122 by the new; displacement 2400. Launched at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, Oct. 31, 1868. Engines made at the navy yard, 
under the direction of Chief Engineer Alexander Henderson, U. S. N., 
from designs furnished from Washington. Her dimensions are: length, 
250 feet; beam, 38 feet; depth of hold, 19 feet. She was put in com- 
mission, Dec. 7, 1869, and is now (1872) attached to the Asiatic Squadron. 


SINGLE-TURRETED IRON-CLADS. 


1863.—NaANTUCKET 2, 844 tons by the old measurement, 496 by the new. 
Built by the Atlantic Works, March, 1863. Total cost $408,091.37. 
Laid up at League Island, 1871. 


1863.—Nanant 2,°844 tons by the old measurement, 496 by the new. 
Built by Harrison Loring, January,}1864. Total cost $413,575.14. 
Laid up at League Island, 1871. 


1864.—Canonicus 2, 1034 tons by the old measurement, 554 by the new. 
Built by Harrison Loring, Boston, February, 1864. Total cost 
$622,966.22. Laid up at League Island, 1871. Was commissioned in 
1872, and is now (April) at Norfolk, waiting orders. 


1864.—Casco 1 (renamed “ Hero” in 1869), 614 tons by the old measure- 
ment, 483 by the new. Built by the Atlantic Works. ‘Total cost 
$929,996.19. Laid up at Washington, D. C., 1871. 


1864.—Curmo 1 (renamed “PiscaTaqua”), 614 tons by the old measure- 
ment, 483 by the new. Built by Aquila Adams. Cost $620,449.52. 
Laid up at Washington, 1871. 


» 1864.—SHawnue 2, 614 tons by the old measurement, 438 by the new. — 
Built by Curtis & Tilden. Cost $581,818.50. Repairing at Boston, 1871. 


1865.—Natsert 2, 614 tons by the old measurement, 488 by the new. 
Built by Donald McKay, East Boston. Cost $578,100.98. Laid up at 
League Island, 1871. 


1865.—SQuanpvo 2 (renamed “ALGomA”), 614 tons by the old measure- 
ment, 438 tons by the new. Built April, 1865, by McKay & Aldus. 
Cost $589,535.70. Laid up at League Island, 1871. 


1865.—Suncooxk 2, 614 tons by the old measurement, 488 by the new. 
Built at the Globe Works, South Boston, June, 1865. Cost $593,574.30. 
Laid up at League Island, 1871. 
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ON THE STOCKS AT THE NAVY YARD. 

Ammonosuc 17, first class, screw steamship (renamed, in 1869, “ ConNEc- 
TIcuT”), 3713 tons by the old measurement, 2869 by the new; 
displacement, navy register, 1872, 4450. 

KEWAYDIN 23, first rate, screw steamship (renamed, in 1869, “ PENN- 
SYLVANIA”), 3177 tons by the old measurement, 2490 by the new; 
displacement 4000. 

QurnsiGAMmonp 4, first rate, monitor, double-turreted iron-clad (renamed, in 
1869, “OrEGON”), 3200 tons by the old measurement, 2127 by the new. 
Machinery and boilers on board. 

PANDALIA, screw steamer; keel laid 1872, to replace sailing sloop of same 
name, broken up. 

Torpedo boat; keel laid 1872. 


VESSELS PURCHASED IN BOSTON, FOR U. S. NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

1.—Arts, 820 tons, screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
June 4, 1863, for $100,000 ; sold at Boston Aug. 1, 1865, to Sprague, 
Soule & Co., for $56,500. 


2.—ATLANTA, 1,006 tons; screw steamer, ironclad; captured from the 
rebels, and purchased of Boston Prize Court, Feb. 6, 1864, for 
$350,829.26; laid up at League Island. She was sold May 4, 1869. 
Started for the West Indies, and probably foundered at sea, with all on 
board,—never heard from. 


53.—AZALIA, 176 tons; screw tug; purchased Feb. 6, 1864, for $47,000; 
sold at Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1865, for $11,100. 


4.—Bart, 530 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
Noy., 1864, for $150,000 ; sold at New-York, Oct. 25, 1865, to Russell 
Sturgis, for $29,500. 
5.—BELLE, 52 tons; purchased June 3, 1864, for $20,000; sold at New- 
York, July 12, 1865, to Cozzen & Co., for $8,000. 
6.—BriranniA, 495 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize 
Court, Sept. 22, 1863, for $52,000; sold at Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 
1865, for $15,000. 
7.—CAMBRIDGE, 858 tons; screw steamer; purchased July 30, 1861, i 
$76,000 ; sold at Philadelphia, June 20, 1865, for $17,000. 
8.—CHEROKEE, 606 tons; screw steamer; purchased June 13, 1864, for 
$75,000 ; sold at Boston, Aug. 1, 1865, to Harrison Loring, fe $44,500. 
9.—CornvsiA, 800 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
November, 1863, for $63,000; sold at New-York, Oct. 25, 1865, to 
Merrick & Sons, for $19,000. 

10.—Don, 390 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
April, 1863, for $66,666. In service in the north Atlantic squadron, 
after the war, and sold at New-York Aug. 29, 1868. 

11.— ELLA AND AnntIzE, 627 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston 
Prize Court; name changed to MALVERN; sold at New-York, Oct. 25, 
1865, to S. G. Bogart, for $113,500. 

12.—ETHAN ALLEN, 566 tons; sailing bark ; purchased Aug. 30, 1861, for 
$27,000 ; sold at Portsmouth, July 20, 1865, to E. Snow, for $20,000. 
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13.—Frarnot, 1,012 tons; sailing ship; purchased July 20, 1861, for 
$40,000; sold at Boston, Oct. 3, 1866, to W. F. Weld & Co., for 
$19,500. 


14.—F’. W. LIncoLn, 317 tons; screw tug; name changed to PHLox ; 
purchased Aug. 1, 1864, for $76,000. In use at U. S. Naval Acade- 
my, Annapolis, in 1871, and repairing at Washington, 1872. 

15.—GEMSBOK, 622 tons; sailing bark; purchased Sept. 7, 1861, for 
$29,000 ; sold at New-York, July 12, 1865, to Smith & Co., for $20,000. 


16.—GLIpE, 80 tons; tug, name changed to GLANCE; purchased June 3, 
1864, for $20,000. In ordinary at League Island, 1871; in use at 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, 1872. 


17.— Harvest Moon, 546 tons; side wheel steamer; purchased Nov. 12, ; 
1863, for 99,300; sunk by a torpedo, near Georgetown, S. C., May 1, 
1865. 


18.—Hovuguau, 397 tons; purchased June 9, 1863, for $49,000; sold at 
Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1865, for $15,900. 

19.—Ino, 985 tons; sailing ship; purchased Aug. 30, 1861, for $40,000 ; 
sold at Boston, March 19, 1867, to Mr. Reed, for $12,500. 


20.—Iron Aan, 424 tons; steamer; purchased April 25, 1863, for $60,000 ; 
grounded and destroyed at Lockwood, Folly’s Inlet, Jan. 10, 1864. 


21.— KENSINGTON, 1,052 tons; screw steamer; purchased Jan. 27, 1862, 
for $99,000; sold at New-York, July 12, 1865, to Brown & Co., for 
$81,500. : 

22.—LirtLe ApA, 196 tons; steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
Aug. 18, 1864, for $35,000; sold at Washington, to War Department, 
Aug. 12, 1865, for $21,000. 


23.—MassacuusetTts, 1,155 tons; purchased May 3, 1861, for $172,500 ; 
sold at New York, Oct. 1, 1867, to W. F. Weld & Co., for $50,000. 


24.—NipHon, 475 tons; screw steamer; purchased May 6, 1863, for 
$75,000; sold at Boston, April 17, 1865, to Atlantic Works, for $18,250. 


20.—ONWARD, 874 tons old, 704 tons by new measurement ; sailing bark ; 
purchased Sept. 9, 1861, for $27,000; in service (1871) as storeship 
to the South Pacific squadron, and in 1872 stationed at Callao, Peru. 


26.—Puiviprl, 311 tons; steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, Feb. 
23, 1864, for $30,000; abandoned and destroyed at Mobile Bay, 
. Aug. d, 1864. 


27.—P. SPRAGUE, 963 tons; screw steamer, name changed to FLAG; pur- 
chased April 26, 1861, for $90,000; sold at New-York, July 12, 1860, 
to M. O. Roberts, for $50,000. 

28.—R. B. Fores, 330 tons; screw steamer; purchased Sept. 4, 1861, 
for $52,500 ; wrecked on the coast of North Carolina, Feb. 25, 1862. 


29.—R. E. Ler, 900 tons; screw steamer, name changed to Fort DoNneEL- 
son; purchased of Boston Prize Court, January, 1864, for $73,000 ; 
sold at New-York, Oct. 25, 1865, to Brown Bros. for $24,500. 

30.—R. T. RensHaw, 80 tons; name changed to RensHAw; purchased 
of Boston Prize Court, Oct. 28, 1863, for $850; sold at Norfolk, Sept. 
6, 1865, to J. & B. Baker & Co., for $713.21. 


31.—Soutn Carorina, 1,165 tons; iron screw steamer; purchased May 3, 
1861, for $172,500; sold at New-York, Oct. 5, 1865, for $71,000. 
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32.—SUNFLOWER, 294 tons; screw tug; purchased May 2, 1863, for 
$39,000 ; sold at Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1865, for $11,000. 


33.—THISTLE, 636 tons; screw, name changed to DuNBARTON; purchased 


of Boston Prize Court, July, 1864, for $164,000; sold at New-York, 
Oct. 25, 1867, to Mr. Marvin for $17,000. - 


34.—TREPOIL, 370 tons ; screw tug ; purchased Feb. 2, 1865, for $118,070 ; 
sold at Boston May 27, 1865, to L. Litchfield, for $11,500. 

30.—TRIsTAM SHANDY, 444 tons; screw; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
May, 1864, for $58,000; name changed to Boxer; in ordinary at 
League Island, after the war, and sold at Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1868. 


36.—Union, 500 tons; name changed to Unir; purchased June 3, 1864, 
for $60,000; sold at New-York, July 12, 1865, to C. & E. T. Peters, 
for $6,750. 


57.— VICKSBURG, 300 tons; screw steamer; name changed to ACACIA}; 
purchased Oct. 28, 1863, for $ ; sold at New-York, June 20, 1865, © 
for $14,000. 

38.—VicToRrY, 630 tons; screw; name changed to QUEEN; purchased of 
Boston Prize Court, July 31, 1863, for $65,000; sold at New-York, 
Oct. 17, 1865, to Smith & Dunning, for $51,300. 


39.—Wanpo, 645 tons; screw; purchased of Boston Prize Court, Nov., 
1864, for $151,000 ; sold at New-York, Nov. 30, 1865, to H. Allen, for 
$30,200. 

40.—W. G. ANDERSON, 142 tons; sailing bark; purchased April 30,1861, 


for $27,000; sold at New-York, Aug. 29, 1866, to A. & A. Low & 
Brothers, for $12,600. 


41.—Youne America, 173 tons; purchased of Boston Prize Court, for 
$13,500 ; sold at New-York, July 12, 1865, to Camden & Amboy R. 
Rk. Co. for $7,800. 

42.—Youne Rover, 418 tons; sailing bark; purchased July 27, 1861, for 
$27,900; sold at Boston, June 22, 1865, to Mr. Curtis, for $19,250. 

43.—Yucca, 373 tons; screw; purchased Feb. 23, 1865, for $119,134.75 ; 
in ordinary at Portsmouth, after the war, and sold there Aug. 26, 1868. 


o 


Notr.—The Constitution, commonly called “Old Ironsides,” noticed 
on page 271, was modelled by Joshua Humphries, and was built by George 
Claghorne and Mr. Hartley of Boston. Length 175 feet, beam 43.6 feet, 
depth of hold 14.3 feet. Stowed six months’ provisions and 48,000 gallons 
of water. Her log-book of 1809 shows a speed of 184 knots per hour, 
going free under top-gallant sails. For particulars of her career, see 
Emmons’s Statistical History of the U. S. Navy, and Cooper’s biography of 
“Old Ironsides.” Of late years she has been attached to the Naval Academy 
at Newport, R.I., and Annapolis, Md., and used as quarters for midshipmen. 
Laip up 1871, at Philadelphia. 


The following is a list of the engagements, captures and prizes of the 
CONSTITUTION, during her eventful career : 


ENGAGEMENTS. | 
Nine batteries, mounting 115 guns, July 25, 1804, Tripoli. 
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CAPTURES. 


Name. Class. Guns. Date. Where. 
Sandwich, LL.M. . . . Ship 6 May 10, 1800 St. Domingo. 
L. Esther . . 2. 2. 2. —— 3 May 10,1800 St. Domingo. 
Guerriere $5.7." Gv. HIP 49 Aug. 19,1812 Atlantie Ocean. 
AVA. ce es ae ben 38 Dec. 29, 1812 Atlantic Ocean. 
Lovely Ann iss tohip 10 Feb. 14,1814 ———— 
Picton ees RUE re ee ascue yr 14 Feb. 15,1814 West Indies. 
Cyane vii nfemnel ts th de BOTED 20 Feb. 20,1815 Off Maderia. 
Leyantiog ten gee eee LD 18 Feb. 20, 1815 Off Maderia. 


UNARMED PRIZES. | 
Brigs “Lady Warren,’ “ Adeona,” “Dolphin,” “Adeline,” “South 
Carolina,” “Catherine,” “Lord Nelson;” schooner “ Phoenix,” ship 
“ Susannah,” and sloop “Sally.” 


LOCAL LAW IN MASSACHUSETTS, HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Communicated by WiLLIAM Cuauncey Fowter, LL.D., of Durham, Conn. 


Concluded from page 60. 


Tur State CONVENTION FOR ADOPTING THE NEW FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. 


THE state convention of Massachusetts, for adopting the new federal 
constitution, assembled January 9, 1788, and continued in session until 
February 7, 1788. ‘The constitution encountered great opposition, chiefly 
on the ground that it was supposed to interfere with state and personal 
rights. , Massachusetts had contended too long and too earnestly for these 
rights, to give them to the federal government. This opposition would have 
prevailed, had not certain amendments been proposed, which would, if 
adopted into that instrument, secure their liberties. These amendments 
proposed by the convention of Massachusetts were nine in number, and as 
it was confidently expected that they would be adopted -by the states, the 
convention, by the small majority of nineteen, ratified the constitution, one 
hundred and eighty-seven voting for it, and one hundred and sixty-eight 
against it. 

AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY MASSACHUSETTS. 

First. That it be explicitly declared, that all powers not expressly dele- 
gated by the aforesaid constitution are reserved to the several states, to be 
by them exercised. 

Secondly. ‘That there shall be one representative to every thirty thou- 
sand persons, according to the census mentioned in the constitution, until 
the whole number of representatives amounts to two hundred. 

Thirdly. That congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by 
the 4th section of the 1st article, but in cases where a state shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall make regulations 
subversive of the rights of the people to a free and equal representation in 
congress, agreeably to the constitution. 

Fourthly. That congress do not lay direct taxes, but when the moneys 
arising from the impost and excise are insufficient for the public exigencies, 
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Britain? Have you read the Boston Patriot of last Saturday? What 
_ think you of our alliance between G. Britain, the United States of America, 
and the Spanish Provinces of So. America? Would not this make G. 
Britain, the most universal and despotic empire that ever existed on this 
globe? JI think these broad hints of Bristed ought to be read, though an 
enormous volume of 688 pages. For giving you this task you will not 
thank your friend and very respectful , 
humble Serv’t, 
. JoHN ADAMS. 
Reverend 
Mr. Bentley, 
Salem. 


I am ashamed to send this without an apology. The blots and scrawls 
were done by a little grand-daughter of three years old who stole into my 
chamber. In one respect, a childish fondness for children, I resemble your 
ancestor of strong mind and immense learning, the Slashing Bently with 
his desperate hook. My babe taking advantage of such familiarity has in 
_my momentary absence spoiled my paper. I cannot copy it. 

J. A. 


JOSIAH BARKER, AND HIS CONNECTION WITIL SHIP- 
BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by Mr. Harry H, Epzs, of Charlestown, Mass., a great-grandson of 
Mr. Barker, 


Tue following documents are copied from the originals among the family 
papers of Josiah Barker, for thirty-four years United States Naval Con- 
structor at the Charlestown Navy Yard. 

The first of Mr. Barker’s paternal ancestors from whom we can prove 
his descent, was 

Esenezer BArKer, who by wife Deborah Randall had children Jostan, 
Elisha, Deborah, Elizabeth and Ruth, all named in their father’s will of 
March 18, 1756, proved May 3d following, at which time the testator was of 
Pembroke. I think it more than probable he was a son of Lieut. Francis _ 
Barker, and grandson of Robert Barker, both of Duxbury, but as yet have 
been unable to prove the connection to my own satisfaction. 

JostAH BARKER, of Pembroke, son of Ebenezer and Deborah Barker, 
married Sarah Macomber, by whom he had: 


L EBENEZER, born Aug. 3, 1739. 
II. Deborah, > Oetarhdy bid Als 
II. Thomas, € Qct., 29; 1743. 
IV. Joanna, hs Sept. wale a4). 


V. ~~‘ Ursula, March 5, 1749. 
VI. Sarah, Sl audes Grek El, 
VIL. Lydia, “ Feby. 6, 1704. 


EBENEZER Barxer, the eldest of the foregoing children, married at Pem- 
broke, April 2, 1761, Priscilla, daughter of Capt. John and Ruth (Sturte- 
yant) ‘Loring, and had: 


I. Priscilla, born Feb. 3, 1762, at Pembroke. 
Vou, XXIV. 27 
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IJ. Jostan, born Nov. 16, 1763, at Marshfield. 
Ill. Loring, « — Aug.lor 5,1765, at fe 

IV. Macomber, “ Oct. 5, 1767, at + 

V. Ebenezer, “ . Sept. 26, 1769, at “6 

VI. Deborah, “ Aug.18, 1771, at Trenton. 
VII. John, “July 24, 1778, at « 

VIII. Sarah, “ Jan. 4, 1777, at Pembroke. 
IX. ‘Thomas, “ May 8, 1779, at Bridgewater. 

He was Lieutenant of the company raised to garrison the fort erected at 
the Gurnet in the year 1776 by the towns of Plymouth, Kingston and Dux- 
bury, and tradition relates that he was on duty in Rhode Island at the time 
of the capture of the British General Prescott by Colonel Barton, but the 
“declaration” of his son, which we shall presently notice, would seem to con- 
fute the story." His gold sleeve-buttons, octagonal in form, and connected 
by a long gold link, are now in my possession. A figure resembling a rose 
is engraved on each button. He died of chills and fever July 10,1781; and 
his widow, who afterwards married Thacher Magoun, died at Pembroke 
March 1, 1814. 


JOSIAH Barker, the Constructor, born at Marshfield, Nov. 16, 1763, the 
son of Ebenezer and Priscilla Barker, married at Pembroke, Dec. 9, 1787, 
Penelope, daughter of Capt. Seth and Mary (Turner) Hatch, who was born 
Nov. 24, 1759. Their children, all born nm Pembroke, were: 

Sarah, born Feb. 19, 1788; m. Jan. 18, 1818, Capt. Robert Ball Edes, 

of Charlestown, Mass.; and died at C., Sept. 24, 1845. 

Josiah Hatch, b. Aug. 13, 1789; m. Mary Shattuck, of Charlestown, and 

d. at Wilmington, N. C., about 1856. 
Mary, b. Aug. 1, 1794; m. at Charlestown, Jan. 11, 1818, Capt. Francis 
A. Burnham, and is now living at North Hanson, Mass. 
Ebenezer, b. Sept. 9, 1796; m. Sally, daughter of Dr. Jabez Fuller, of 
Kingston, Mass.; d. at Charlestown, Jan. 4, 1868. : 
Seth, b. Jan. 17, 1799; m. at Charlestown, March 29, 1840, Harriet S. 
Mead; d. at Hanover, Mass., June 20, 1866. 


During the Revolutionary war he served his country both in the army 
and navy, as will be seen from the following abstract of his own “ declara- 
tion” in 1836, when his name was placed on the Revolutionary Pension 
List under the act of 1831, to date from that time :— 


Karly in the spring of 1777 he was living in Pembroke, Mass., when Ebenezer 
Barker, his father, who had been a soldier during the war up to this time, was pro- 
moted to the office of Lieutenant in Capt. Andrew Sampson’s company, which enlist- 
ed for one year and did garrison duty at the Gurnet, at the entrance of Plymouth 
harbor. Into this company he enlisted; served nine months, and returned home 
about January, 1778. 

He had been at home but a short time when, in January or February of the same 

year—1778—he enlisted for six weeks in a company raised in Pembroke, Duxbury and 
Marshfield, commanded by Capt. Josiah Cushing, which was employed on guard duty 
in the fort at Nantasket, and served till the expiration of his time and then returned 
to Pembroke. In the spring of the same year, after his return home his father again 
received a commission as a Lieutenant in Capt. Griffith’s company. He enlisted for 
a year, marched to Swanzey, R. I., where he joined the company, which did guard 
duty till about August, when they marched across Howland’s Ferry to Butt’s Hill, 
at which time they experienced a very severe storm; they remained there only a few 
days, and then marched to a place about two miles from Newport, where they were 


1 General Prescott was captured on the 10th of J uly, 1777, at which time, according to. 
the “declaration,” Lieut. Hbenezer Barker would seem to have been stationed at the Gur- 
net, in Plymouth harbor. . 
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attacked by the British and driven off the Island on to the Main. The company 
was then stationed at Tiverton, on guard duty, where Mr. Barker remained till he 
was dismissed, when he again returned to his home in Pembroke, in the winter of 
1778-9, having served about ten months. 

In the summer of 1780 his father had removed from Pembroke to Bridgewater, 
where a company was raised to go to Rhode Island. He again enlisted for three 
months and was again stationed at Butt’s Hill, where the company was employed 
in building a fort and doing guard duty. The company was commanded by Captain 
Packard and attached to Col. Jacobs’s regiment, as was also the company commanded 
by Captain Griffiths. At the expiration of his term of service he returned to Bridge- 
water. 

Previous to 1782 his father had died and his mother had removed to Pembroke. He 
enlisted under his brother-in-law, Tilden Crooker, for one year for a cruise on board 
the ‘‘ Dean Frigate,” then lying in Boston harbor. This was in the summer of 1782. 
When he joined the ship at Boston, she was commanded by Capt. Nicholson, but 
before they sailed Nicholson resigned and Capt. Manley took the command. Her 
name was also changed to the ‘‘ Hague.’? Until August they lay in Boston harbor, 
when they sailed on a cruise among the West India Islands. They first made the 
port of St. Pierre, in Martinique. The frigate was afterwards chased by a British 
fleet into Bahamo. After cruising about till the spring of 1783, they returned home, 
ere ks was declared. His service on board the frigate extended over about ten 
months. 


The narrative is given, as nearly as is consistent with brevity and the 
omission of legal forms, in the words of its author, who was less than twenty 
years of age at the close of his service of nearly three years, extending over 
the period from 1777, when he was but thirteen years old, to the declaration 
of peace in the year 1783. 

Mr. Barker learned the art of ship-building on the banks of the North 
river which forms the boundary between the towns of Hanover, and Pem- 
broke where his father resided. His first vessels were built at St. Andrews 
and St. Johns, in 1786 and ’87. He also constructed a few at Westport, 
Weymouth and Pembroke; but, with these exceptions, his career as a ship- 
builder is almost wholly associated with Charlestown, where he commenced 
the construction of ships as early as 1795—his ship-yard occupying a portion 
of the site of the present United States Navy Yard. 

He did not, however, make Charlestown his permanent residence until 
after the birth of his youngest child, when, in 1799, his family removed 
thither from Pembroke. 

He resided in Wapping street, on the west side, near the Navy Yard 
Gate; and the Charlestown Directory for 1834, a copy of which I am so 
fortunate as to possess, tells us the house was number 14; it is still standing, 
and is owned by the heirs of the late Ebenezer Barker, Esq., a son of the 
Constructor. r 

On removing to Charlestown he changed the location of his ship-yard to a 
place on Water St., then known as Harris’s wharf.’ <A few years after- 
wards he purchased another site near the State Prison, at the foot of Wash- | 
ington St. Here he built among others the Pandora in 1806; the Fawn in 
1811; and the Union and Aurora in 1815. 

The exact date of Mr. Barker’s appointment to the office of Naval Con- 
structor I have not been able to learn, but it was about the year 1810. Be- 
fore his appointment he built several fine vessels for prominent citizens of 
Charlestown and the first merchants of Boston, as will be seen by reference 
to the list of vessels built by him which is printed below. I regret that the 
list is incomplete, though I have every reason to think it perfect to the year 
1816. The Virginia and Vermont 74’s were built by him on lines furnished 


1 Now called Damon’s wharf, 


, 
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by Mr. Humphreys; and he also constructed the frigate Cumberland, and 
the sloops of war, Marion, Cyanne and Bainbridge. 

Thatcher Magoun and other of our most Suet ship-builders received 
their instruction from Mr. Barker. 

In 1884 the frigate Constitution was rebuilt ty Mr. Barker on the old 
Jines, in the Dry Dock at the Charlestown Navy Yard. She was the first 
ship taken into the Dock which had been recently finished, and the occasion 
was celebrated by all the officers stationed at this port appearing in full 
dress to witness the event. At this time and during the remainder of his 
official career, he was assisted by his two sons, Ebenezer and Seth, in the 
drawing of models and lines. From the timbers taken out of the Constitu- 
tion Mr. Barker had turned a great variety of mementoes. On a richly 
wrought vase, now in possession of his grandson, Mr. Edward 'T. Barker, of 
Charlestown, is a fine carving delineating the action between the Constitu- 
tion and Guerriere, while upon the round cover is represented the Constitu- 
tion chased by the British frigates. 

It was during the administration of Gen. Jackson, when politics ran high 
and the Charlestown Navy Yard was under. the command of’ Commodore 
Jesse D. Elliot, that the Constitution was rebuilt. The Jackson party on 
coming into power had sounded the cry “to the victors belong the spoil,” a 
doctrine which, considering it was carried into politics, and constantly kept 
in view in the bestowal of Executive patronage, and in the exercise of Ex- 
ecutive prerogatives, very naturally created deep feeling and disgust in the 
minds of a majority of all good citizens who had been taught to esteem fitness 
the only standard of qualification worthy of consideration in such matters. 
Acting upon these principles the Navy Department ordered a figure head 
of Gen. Jackson to be carved, and in due time it was placed on the frigate ; 
though only after a storm of opposition from the people of Massachusetts, 
whose political tenets were not those of the Jackson party. It was, however, 
determined by a few resolute individuals that the Constitution should never 
leave the port of Boston carrying the figure head of Andrew Jackson. The 
frigate had gone into commission and was lying in the stream, when the 
plan for removing the obnoxious face was carried into effect. A Captain 
Dewey, who is still living, I believe, dropped down the river in a small row 
boat from one of the piers or bridges near by, and owing to the night’s being 
very dark, and a most violent thunder storm, which prevailed, he reached 
the frigate unobserved by the sentry on duty on deck. With as little noise 
as possible, after making fast his boat to the ship, he ascended to a position 
from which he could reach the figure-head, and with a saw cut off the head 
immediately under the nose. In the operation he had to cut through a 
copper bolt. The head was lowered into the boat and Capt. Dewey followed. 
Floating down the river as noiselessly as he came, till out of hearing, he then 
pulled to the shore with the figure-head enveloped in a canvass bag. At 
midnight he joined his confreres at a public house where they were anxiously 
awaiting his arrival to sit down to a supper in honor of his success. 

The consternation, chagrin and rage of Commodore Elliot and his brother © 
officers on the following morning can be..better imagined than described. 
An eye witness of his ire once told me the commodore stood on the dock 
nearly all day pouring forth an almost incredible amount of vituperation, 
and promising summary punishment to the perpetrator of the deed should 
he be apprehended. ‘The exploit was a daring one, especially when it is re- 
membered that a sentry was pacing the deck directly above the scene of 
Capt. Dewey’s operations. 

The administration immediately ordered another figure head to be carved 
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delineating the same features; and the frigate to-day carries the result of 
that order; and also a copper bolt of extraordinary size which was placed 
perpendicularly in the head, to prevent a repetition of Capt. Dewey’s exploit. 

In 1842 or ’43 orders were issued for each constructor to prepare models 
and drawings for a first class Sloop of War. Mr. S. H. Pook, now assistant 
Nayal Constructor at the Charlestown Yard, being then in the constructor’s 
office as draughtsman, copied the lines of the sloop of war Union for Mr. 
Barker, who sent them to the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

From these lines an enlarged drawing was made by a brother of Commo- 
dore Selfridge, under Mr. Barker’s personal direction, and the model of the 
new Sloop made on these lines was the one adopted, and on which the 
“ Portsmouth” was built. The sloop was launched in the autumn of 1843, 
and carried 22 guns; her tonnage was 1022; length 151-10 ft.; beam 38:1; 
_ hold 17-2; and her cost $170,586." She was as handsome a ship of her 
time as ever floated, and was considered by my grandfather his chef @owvre. 
As the honor of having modelled the Portsmouth has been unrightfully 
claimed by. other naval constructors, I extract the following passages from a 
letter I have just had the pleasure of receiving from Rear Admiral Golds- 
borough, in proof of the claim of my revered ancestor. 

“T was attached to the Portsmouth Navy Yard at the time the ‘ Ports- 
mouth’ was built there, and launched; and, for my own part, have never 
entertained a shadow of doubt that she was modelled by Mr. Josiah Barker. 
She was built under his immediate superintendence, and his principal assist- 
ant was Mr. B. F. Delano, now the Naval Constructor of the New York 
Navy Yard. * * * J am under the impression that Mr. Barker told me 
that her lines were essentially those of a celebrated French privateer, which 
was captured and brought into Salem during our guast war with France; 
’ and furthermore, that he had modelled the Union on the same lines. The 
Union, however, was not, as you call her, a ‘Sloop of War, but simply a 
very large merchant ship for her day, built for old Billy Gray. Her ton- 
nage, I think, amounted to between six and seven hundred.” * * * * 

It was about this time that Mr. Barker was ordered to Portsmouth, 
whither he removed and resided with his son Seth, in Court-street. The 
ordering of so old an officer—and especially at his time of life—to Ports- 
mouth, after having been for thirty-four years stationed at Charlestown, was 
always looked upon by Mr. Barker’s friends as an attempt on the part of 
the would-be historian of the United States, who was then Secretary of the 
Navy, to force him to resign in order to make a vacancy for a certain indi- 
vidual who desired the berth. But the attempt failed, for Mr. Barker went 
to Portsmouth, and did not retire till July 9, 1846.- The infirmities of age 
were upon him, and he returned to his homestead in Charlestown, where he 
sank to his rest on the 23d of September, 1847, at the age of nearly 84 
years, respected and esteemed by the many friends who had enjoyed his 
friendship and acquaintance. He was a man of large stature, nearly or quite 
_ six feet in height. His commanding presence was the remark of all who 
saw him, and such as to inspire deference and respect; while his native 
dignity, urbanity, and hospitality, constituted him one of that class of men, 
known in our day as “gentlemen of the old school.” His wife died previous 
to his removal to Portsmouth—May 6, 1841. Her portrait, and one of her 
husband, in which one of the ship-houses at the Charlestown Navy Yard is 
to be seen, are now in possession of their daughter, Mrs. Burnham. 


1 Vide ante, vol. xxii. p. 394. 
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Vessets Buiut By JostaAH BARKER. 


No. Names, erat Where Built. | Year. For Whom. 

1 Brig Lovely Ann . 202 St. Andrews 1786 W., R. & Thos. Pagan 

2 Ship Charlote 310 St. Johns 1787 McGeorge & Eliot 

3 Sloop Sally 45 Pembroke 1789 Mr. Seth Hatch! 

4 Ship Brothers 250 St. Andrews 1790 W., R. & T. Pagan 

3) do. New Brunswick 402 do. 1791 do. : 

6 Sloop St. Andrews 30 do. 1791 do. 

7 Ship Plato 247 Westport 1793 Joseph Blake, Esq. 

8 Brig Dove 120 Weymouth 1794 Capt. Sam. Arnold 

9 Ship Sally ; 184 do. 1795 _ do. 
10 Ship Sisters 327 Charlestown 1795 Hon. Thos. Russell 
11 do. Thos. Russell 247 Charlestown 1796 Cordis & Langdon 
12 do. Juno 442 do. 1797 Thomas Harris, Esq. 
13 do. Galen | 252 do. 1799 E. Morse, Esq. 
14 Brig Halcyon 160 do. 17e9 Marston Watson, Esq. 
15 Ship Regulus 330 do. 1800 do. 
16 Brig Despatch 166 do. 1800 Mr. Isaac Carlton 
17 Ship Eliza 336 do. 1801 Belcher & Ripley 
18 Ship Levant 257 do. 1801 Eben Preble, Esq. 
19 Ship Mary 155 do. 1802 do. 
20 do. Maré de Samuerdos| 342 do. 1802 Nath’1 Felowes, Esq. 
21 Brig Shepardess 120 do. 1802 Sargent & Ripley 
22 do. Charles 170 do. 18038 Eben Preble, Esq. 
23 Ship Calumet 186 do. 1804 J.&S.D. Harris & Co. 
24 Sloop Alert 100 do. 1804 K. Preble, Esq. 
25 Ship Alex. Hamilton 342 do. 1805 Chandler & Chapman 
26 | Brig Caroline 175 do. 1805 Thos. C. Amory & Co. 
27 Ship Pandora 180 do. 1806 Joshua Grafton 
28 Ship New Galen “| 330 do. 1806 KE. Morse, Esq. 
29 Brig Eclipse 199 do. 1806 Barker & Ripley 
30 Ship Bacchus 217 do. 1807 Joshua & Jos. Davis 
31 Ship Pohatan 370 do. 1807 Munroe & Nash 
32 Brig Palenure 809 do. 1809 E. & J. Breed 
eee Lieto ‘ 380 do. 1809 | Saml. Smith, Esq. 
34 Brig Jane 220 do. 1809 Capt. John Hodgskins 
39 Brig Curlew 270 do. 1810 George Baylies 
36 Ship Ceres 370 do. 1810 Webber & Page 
37 Ship Fawn 435 do. 1811 |; Munroe & Nash 
38 Brig Black Swan | 135 do. 1812 Wm. Muroe & Co.? 
Fs oe ROr hay an RTP ECE ae tpeane do. 1813 | United States - 

i 3 
A). | (Ship Tacgpendence?"'¢|'2250 | ‘do. Navy Yard |< 1814 }| United States 
ae June ‘ 

41 8 loop sat ana Unions 620 Charlestown 1815 William Gray, Esq. 
42 | Ship Aurora 360 do. 1815 | Messrs. Bray & Boit 
43 Brig Hindu 290 do. 1815 Mess.P.T.Jackson&Co 
44 Ship Boston (omitted) 320 do. 1808 Isaac Carlton 
45 Sloop Dido Os.) 40 do. 1808 Eben’. Kent 
46 Ship Minerva 420 do. 1816 Wm. Appleton & Co. 
47 Brig Lark 180 do. 1816 Thos. Lee 
48 Brig Alexander 270 do. 1816 J.&T. H. Perkins 


Sch Alligators 


1 Afterwards Mr. pape s father-in-law. 

2 Wm. Munroe & Co.? 

3 The Independence was the first ship-of-the-line built for the American Nae and was 
launched at the Charlestown Navy Yard July 20, 1814. Her first cost was $421,810, and 
her repairs in the year 1850 had footed up $538, 392, In 1815 she sailed from Boston for 
the Mediterranean, under the command of Com. Wm, Brainbridge. Among her officers 
were Admiral Farragut and Rear-Admiral Goldsborough, then serving their country as 
Midshipmen. ‘The late Dr. Solomon D. Townsend was also on board the Independence at 
that time, ranking as a Surgeon’s Mate. (Vide ante, p. 79. 

When stored and provisioned. for a cruise the Independence drew 24,4 ft. of water, leaving 

.the sills of her.midship lower gun deck ports only three feet above the water. In conse- 
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The Sloops of war Frolic, Wasp, Peacock, Argus, Erie and Ontario, were 
laid down by authority granted the Executive in addition to the act of Con- 
gress of Jan. 2, 1813, authorizing the construction of four ships-of-the-line 
and six frigates. 

The Frolic cost $72,095. While in command of Master Commandant 
J. Bainbridge, she was captured April 20, 1814, by the British frigate Or- 
pheus 36, Capt. H. Pigot, and the schooner Shelburne 12, Capt. D. Hope, 
after a chase of 60 miles, during which she threw overboard her lee guns. 
By the British account she had on board, when captured, 171 souls. _ 

The following letter from Amos Binney, Navy Agent at the port of Boston 
at that time, to Mr. Barker, refers to this vessel, the Frolic. 


. *¢ Boston, Jane 16, 1813. 

“¢ Sir,—The Hon. the Secretary of the Navy has determined that the force of the 
Sloop of War building by you on contract forthe United States shall be twenty 32 
pains Carronades, & two long 18 or 24 pounders. It is necessary therefore to give 

er eleven ports on each side, and their stations will be as here stated. 

From the forward perpendicular to the fore side of the 
( Ist port is 10 ft. 5 in. 

2d cee LOM Ogee 
| Sth ages. WOO eee ane 
AUT We aie acid GeO cant 
| Ae Rubi aig 1S PRD 
VU Gb Me BT etaaay 
Tea a. OF, phew 
| sikh |. 76 6h 
Otte}, Se BER 


Ports in the clear as before, 3 feet 
fore and aft. 


LOG .) 95. BOM Ra Ee 
Lichh ae -s- 104 fer Toe 


I have given you the earliest information upon this subject in order that the cor- 
rections may be made upon the draught, and that the timbers which come under the 
ports may be cut to their proper lengths. 

Tam, respectfully, Sir, 
Your obt. Servt, 
To Mr. Josiah Barker. Amos Binney. 


Joshua Humphreys, the writer of the following letter, was a distinguished 
shipbuilder of Philadelphia when the fleet of six frigates was ordered to be 
built in 1794, and the models for their construction which were submitted 
by him were finally adopted. On the 28th of June, 1794, he was ap- 


quence of this defect she was razeed to a 54 in 1836; and was the flag-ship of Com. Nichol- 

son to Europe and Brazil, carrying out Mr. Dallas as Minister to Russia in 1837. At Ports- 
mouth, England, she was much admired; and was visited by the Emperor Nicholas, incog. 
in the Baltic. She is now the receiving ship at Mare Island Navy Yard. 

4 See extract from letter of Admiral Goldsborough, printed ante, p. 301. 

5 The Alligator did good service during the last war with England. She was one of 
several cruisers employed on the Southern coast to protect the rivers and inlets, and in 
January, 1814, gallantly withstood an attack from a force of 100 men sent in boats from an 
English frigate lying off Cole’s island. The enemy was repulsed, notwithstanding the Alli- 
gator had but 40 men on board, and during the fight had got aground. The Alligator lost 
but 2 men killed and 2 wounded. 

While lying in Port Royal sound, off the island of St. Simon, on the coast of Georgia, 
she was upset in a tornado and sunk in four fathoms of water, 16 only of her crew escaping 
with their lives. She was subsequently raised, and during the Spanish troubles in the 
West Indies in 1822 was one of the fleet under the command of Commodore Biddle. In 
November, 1822, while lying in the harbor of Matanzas, news was received of the depreda- 
tions of a piratical craft in the vicinity. The Alligator, under command of Lieut. Allen, 
immediately started in pursuit. When sighted, the piratical foree numbered three armed 
vessels, having in their possession five prizes. Being unable to overtake them Lieut. Allen 
made a successful attack on one of the vessels, in boats, the pirates deserting the vessel 
and the prizes and escaping in their two other schooners. 

On the 19th of the same month the Alligator was wrecked on Carysford reef, but the 
crew were all saved. 
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pointed the constructor and master builder of the forty-four gunship, to 
be built at Philadelphia (the United States), with a salary of $2,000 
per annum, commencing from May 1, 1794, “in consideration of his inces- 
sant application to the public interest, in adjusting the principles of the ships, 
drawing up drafts and making models,” &c.’ He continued in office as a 
naval constructor, till Oct. 26, 1801. 

Samuel Humphreys, his son, was also a naval constructor, receiving his 
appointment as such, April 17, 1818, and that of Chief Naval Constructor, 
Nov. 25, 1826. He designed several of the finest ships of war of the old 
sailing navy, and died in service August 16, 1846. 

Joshua Humphreys, the grandson of the first naval constructor, to whom 
the cane, mentioned in the following letter, was to be bequeathed, entered 
the navy as a midshipman, July 1, 1828; became passed midshipman June 
14, 1834, and Lieutenant, Feb. 25, 1841. Heremained in the service till 
1847 or 1848, when he resigned to accept the agency of the Middlesex Mills 
in Lowell. It is a singular coincidence that at the time Mr. Humphreys 
was writing, his grandson was a passed midshipman on the frigate United 
States—which his grandfather speaks in this letter of having constructed— 
in the Mediterranean. 


Havre Township, Delaware Co. Pa. 

Dear Sir,—On my son Samuel’s return from Boston, he presented me with a very 
handsome walking Cane, made out of a part of the Frigate Constitation (old Iron- 
sides), which was taken out of her while under your repairs. ‘This Cane is of double 
value to me, on account of its being taken from one of the Frigates I constructed in 
the year 1794, forty-two years ago, under the Administration of the ever memorable 
Washington and Gen’! Knox, his then Secretary at War. The five Frigates,! the 
U. States, the President and Constitution, forty-fours; the Constellation and Con- 
ress, thirty-sixes, were all built by the drafts and moulds sent on by me to the dif- 
erent Ports where they were to be built. The moulds and drafts for the Chesapeak 
was also sent on by me to Mr. Pennock, Navy Agent at Norfolk, for a 44—the same 
siz of the large Frigates and the keel laid: But as there was no person there who 
understood the drafts & moulds, a Josiah Foxan,? an Englishman, who was in the 
mould loft with me, & who copied some of the drafts, that was sent on from here, 
to the different builders; but instead of conforming to the drafts and instructions 
from me, he curtailed the dimentions of that ship from a 44 to a 36, but by whose 
authority, the alteration was made I [was] never able to find out; this ship always 
spoke for herself as well as the others did.* Old fellows like myself like to tell what 
they did in their younger days, & I will say to you that [ built the first Frigate 
(Randolph) and fitted out the first fleet, under Com. Hopkins, that sailed under 


1 Naval Chronicle, p. 57. 

1 The fleet of which mention is here made, consisted of six frigates, whose construction 
was authorized by Congress, March 27, 1794, acting upon the special message of President 
Washington, dated March 3d, wherein all the facts connected with the piratical depreda- 
tions of the Algerine corsairs upon American commerce, and the action of the Dey con- 
cerning his prisoners, were enumerated. 

The following is a list of the frigates and the dates of their launch :— 

1. United States, 44, launched at Philadelphia, July 10, 1797. 

2. Constellation, 38, — at Baltimore, Sept. 7, 1797. 

3. Constitution, 44, ‘ at Boston, Sept 20, 1797. 

4, Chesapeake, 38, ‘ at Norfolk, 1799. 

5. Congress, oo, 4. °° at Portsmouth, 1799. 

6. President, 44, $6 at New-York, 1800. 

2 The original is very plainly written, though the name of Faxon may have been intended. 

3 In Cooper’s Naval History it is stated of the Chesapeake that ‘‘in consequence of a dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the necessary frame, her dimensions were lessened, and she took her 
place in the navy by the side of the”? Constellation and Congress 38’s. 

The story of her unfortunate engagement with the British frigate Shannon has been often 
told. At noon on the lst of June, 1813, she weighed anchor and stood out to meet the’ 
Shannon. The action took place about eleven leagues from Boston light, at six o’clock, 
and lasted but fifteen minutes, resulting in the complete victory of the Shannon. ~ 

4 The frigate Rindolph 32, was one of the thirteen ‘ cruisers” constructed under the act 
of Congress passed Dec. 13, 1775, which constituted the first American fleet under the com- 
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the U. States Flag in the year 1774.5 The great mark of attention you have shewn 
me in sending me so beautiful a present has made me proud altho’ in my 86 year 
of age, a time of life I ought to be more humble. i 

The Cane I shall leave as a Talisman, to my grandson & namesake, son of my 
son Samuel, that should he ever come into aT will recollect the bravery of the 
officers of Old Ironsides. : 

Should you ever pass this way, I should be most glad to see you & spend some 
time with us. I live in Haverford Township, Delaware ‘County, Pa., seven miles 
west of Schuylkill Bridge. 


Iam with very great Respect, 


Yours &c. 
(Addressed) JosHuA HUMPHREYS. . 
Josiah Barker, Esq. 
‘ Naval Constructor, 
Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 


THE COFFIN FAMILY. 


[Communicated by SytvAnus J. Macy, Esq., of New-York, N. Y. Annotated by the late 
NATHANIEL W, CoFrFrin, Esq., of Dorchester, and WILLIAM S. APPLETON, A.M.] 


Continued from page 154. 


16. NarnHanie.* (James,? Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in Nantucket in 
1671, and died there Oct. 29,1721. He married, Oct. 17, 1692, 
Damaris, daughter of William and Dorcas Gayer, of Nantucket, 
who was born Oct. 24, 1673, and died Sept. 6, 1764. They had :— 


i. Dorcas, b. in Nantucket, July 22, 1693; d. May 8, 1778; m. John Soley, 
of Charlestown. 
: ii. Currstian, b. in N., April 8, 1695; m. Ist, John Edwards; 2d, Timo- 
thy Williamson. 
iii. Lypra, b. in N., May 16, 1697; m. July 16, 1714, Joseph son of Isaac 
and Mary Chase. 


mand of Commodore Ezekiel Hopkins, who was commissioned Commander-in-chief of the 
Navy by a resolution of Congress, Dec. 22, 1775. If not the first, the Randolph was one of 
the first of the fleet which got to sea. She was launched at Philadelphia during the year 
1776, and sailed on her first cruise early in 1777, under the command of Capt. Nicholas 
Biddle, who had recently returned from a successful cruise to the eastward in the Andrea 
Doria i4, during which he captured two British armed transports, and many prizes. The 
career of the Randolph was short. After undergoing some repairs at Charleston, S. C., she 
put to sea, and three days out captured four Jamaica-men, among them the True Briton 
with an armament of 20 guns. Returning to Charlestown with her prizes she was block- 
aded by the English cruisers during the remainder of the year 1777; early in 1778 Capt. 
Biddle sailed in pursuit of the enemy, accompanied by four small vessels of war, numbering 
in the aggregate 64 guns, which the state authorities of South Carolina had placed under 
his command, On the 7th of March the fleet encountered H. B. M. ship Yarmouth 64, 
Capt. Vincent, and at nine o’clock in the evening an engagement took place which lasted 
but twenty minutes, when the Randolph blew up, and all on board, numbering 315 souls, 
perished, with the exception of four men who were picked up by the Yarmouth on the 12th, 
when cruising near the scene of action. They were clinging toa piece of the wreck on 
which they had been floating for five days. At the time of the engagement the other ships 
of the little fleet took different courses and were soon out of sight. 

5 Here isanerror. The correct date of the sailing of Commodore Hopkins with his fleet 
was February 17, 1776. The fleet consisted of the Alfred 24; Columbus 20; Doria 14; 
Cabot 14; Providence 12; Hornet.10; Wasp 8; and the despatch vessel Fly; and among 
other exploits captured New-Providence, in the Bahamas, in March. The governor was 
taken prisoner, and a large quantity of military stores, including nearly 100 pieces of can- 
non, were brought away by the fleet which run into New-London, whither it was bound. 
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iv. Wruiras,* b. in N., Dec. 1, 1699; m. Sept. 3, 1722, Anne Holmes, of 
_ Boston. : 
v. Cuartes, b. inN., Jan. 1, 1702; m. Mary Barrett. 


vi. Bensamin, b. in N ., April 3, 1705; m. Ist, Jedidah Hussey ; 2d, Debo- 


rah Macy; d. in N., Nov. 3, 1780. 

vii. Gaver, b. in N., May 24, 1709; m. Rebecca Parker. 

vili. Naruanrez, b. in N., July, 1711; m. Mary Sheffield, of Newport; died 
June 10, 1800. 

ix. CarTuarine, b. in N., June 15, 1715; d. Oct. 14, 1798: m. in 1735, Be- 
ae 8. of Josephand Ruth (Coffin) [5.xi.] Gardner, who d. Oct. 11, 
1787. 


Joun* (James, Tristram, Peter’) was born in Nantucket; married 
Hope, daughter of Richard and Sarah (Shattuck) Gardner, who was 
born in Nantucket in 1669, and died there Oct. 12,1750. Her 
husband died there July 1, 1747.. They had :— 


i. Rrowarp, b. in Nantucket, June 12, 1694; m. Ruth Bunker; d. in N., 


March 4, 1768. 

ii. Pertzea, b. in N., Sept. 16, 1696. 

iii. JupiTH, b. in N., May 8, 1700; d. there Dec. 24, 1788; m. Ebenezer son 
of Nathaniel and Abigail (Coffin) [5. xii.] Gardner, who was b. in N., 
Aug. 27, 1688, and d. there April 16, 1763. 

iv. Extras, b. in N., June 18, 1702; m. Love Coffin [18. iii.] ; d. 1773. 

vy. Francis, b. in N., Sept. 13, 1706; m. Theo. Gorham. 

vi. AxpicaiL, b. in N., Aug. 31, 1708; d. 1770; m. Zaccheus s. of John and 
Mary (Barnard) Folger, who was born in N., 1706, and d. July 20, 
1779. 


EBENEZER‘ (James,? Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in Nantucket, March 
30, 1678, and died there Oct. 17, 1780. He married, Dec. 12, 
1700, Eleanor, daughter of Nathaniel and Mary Barnard, who was 
born in Nantucket 1679, and died there 1769. ‘They had:— 


i. Oxtver, b. in Nantucket, 1701. 

ii. Prrvce, b. in N., 1703; m. Mercy Skiff; d. in N., Oct. 10, 1729. 

iii. Loven, b. in N., 1705; d. May 28, 1782; m. Elias Coffin [17. iv.], who 
was b. June 18, 1702, and d. 1773. : 

iv. CromweE Lt, b. in N., 1709; m. Ruth Coffin [15, xi.]; d.at Rhode-Island 
April 5, 1783. 

vy. JANE, b. in N., 1712; m. Ist, William s. of Peleg and Susannah (Coffin) 
(7. vi.] Bunker, who d. 1786; 2d, Jonathan Ramsdell. 

vi. ALEXANDER, b. in N., 1713; m. Judith Bunker; d. at the West Indies, 
April, 1741. 

vii. VALENTINE, b. in N., Dec. 21, 1716; d. 1782. 

viii. Josrpu, b. in N., Nov. 19, 1719; m. Judith Coffin [48. i.]. 

ix. Kimpat, b. in N.; d. at Virginia, 1782. 

x. Bensamiy, b. in N., 1725; d. there young. 


Josepu* (James, Tristram,’ Peter’) was born in Nantucket, Feb. 4, 
1680; married Bethiah (No. 11, JZ G.), daughter of John and 
Deborah (Gardner) Macy, who was born in Nantucket, April 8, 
1681, and died there June 6, 1738. Her husband died there July . 
15,1719. ‘They had :— 

i. Myrcasan, b. in Nantucket, July 6, 1705; m. Dorcas Coleman. 

ii. Evntce, b. in N., 1707 ; m. 1726, Andrew Newel. 


iii. Zaccnevs, b. in N., 1710; m. Mary Pinkham; d. Oct. 12, 1797. 
iv. Hezexiag, b. in N., 1712; d. Nov. 15, 1768. 


* William Coffin was father of Nathaniel, who graduated at Harvard College in 1744, and 
died in New York in 1780. He married Elizabeth Barnes, of Boston, and had by her seve- 
ral children, among whom were the distinguished Loyalists, General John Coffin and Ad- 
miral Sir Isaac Coffin, Baronet. . W. 8S. A. 
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